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THE INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARAMOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS OF STATE POLICY. 
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LXII. 
ndence of The Progressive Farmer. 
“+ were travelling on the train a 
ew days ago and noticed what was 


ln done on the farms along the 


railroad. . : 
We noticed on a large farm a piece 


of land which had no crop on it last 
year. The owner is a good business 
man and looks after his money very 
carefully, but this spring he will bay 
fertilizer ab & high price, and haul 
ditch bar k and woods mould to try to 
make a crop on that land. If he hai 
planted cow peas he could have 
added nitrogen and humus in that 
goil besices getting hog feed enough 


to pay ali the expense of the crop of 


peas. 

Thia same farmer complains that 
he cannot raise aS many pounds of 
ootton to the acre as he dida few 
years 2gO with the same amount of 
fertilizer. His land is what we 
wouli call the ideal soil to hold ma 
pure, it b ing nearly level with a 
olay subsoil. This same land has 
produced a8 high as 1,600 pounds of 
seed cotton to the acre with the ap- 
plicatiin of 200 pounds of Peruvian 
guano per acre. The fertilizer used 
just stimulated the crop and cau-ed 
it to use up all the humus in the 
soil. Heavy applications of nitro- 
gen have the same effect onland when 
applied in a concentrated form like 
nitrate of soda, sulphate of am 
monia, fixh scrap, slaughter house 
refuse, tankage, dried blood, cotton 
seed meal and Peruvian guano that 
whiskey has on a man: it stimulates 
for a short time only to leave the 
victim weaker than before using. 

* * * * * * 

Where fowl house or stable ma- 
nure is used year after year none of 
these bid effects are seen. Now in 
order to keep up the fertility of the 
soilyou must get something in the 
sodilas neurly like stable manure as 
you cun and there is nothing that 
will do this with as little cost as cow 
peas. This is not the only man that 
compluins of this condition, for you 
will find them scattered all cver the 
country. 

* + * * * * 

On another farm we saw two large 
horses, exch cne hitched to a single 
plow, with two men plowing. They 
were not plowing more than five or 
six inches deep. The cotton and 
corn stalka had to be knocked down, 
which took the labor of several 
others N»>w this man is often short 
of help and tries to look after bia 
business with the eye of an eagle and 
stops every leak, yet he does not 
know that a cutaway harrow would 
do all this work and do it better, 
thus saving more than one-half the 
Costs. 

* * * * * * 

Trim or prune the grape vines be 
fore the sap starts up. 

¥ * * * * * 

Do not be ina hurry to plow the 
cotton und corn land unless it isdry 
Too early plowing may make inse sts 
More troublesome. Crops in éhis 


Section grow better on late plowed 
land. 


* * * * 


HARRY FARMER. 

Columbuae Co., N.C, 

Farmers agree that the fall oats 
have xbout all been killed in the 
ground by the severity of this win- 
ter’s wea her. The fall sown oxate 
‘re the principal dependence, so far 
48 thie orop is concerned, the spring 
88 rarely ever amounting to much. 
Coming on the heels of the failure 
of the corn crop last year, this loss 
Of the outs crop will prove serious. 
And wheat is looking none too well. 
~—Charlotte Observer. 

Our tarmers are hard at work get- 
ng ready to makea crop. There 





ti 


a be 5 per cent. more tobacco 
eangp this year than last, and we 
Pe t> make a better crop; if we 
don t, I t} 


* ink we had better stop,try 
8 to make tobacco at all. The cot 
°rop will be cut short 75 per cent 

there will be more home supplies 


wanted than usual, such as corn, 


&Quts and potatoes.— D. MoCain, 
teret Co., N.C, 


farming people have not done much 
farm work except get wood and make 
fires. Very few have been able to 
burn plant land. 

If allreports are true, there will 
be a short crop of cotton planted 
this year in this community. Every- 
body, if seems, is turning his at- 
tention to tobacco; hence we may 
look for low prices for the weed next 
fall. 

The curtailing of the cotton acre 
age is caused partly by the uncer- 
tainty of labor, which is getting 
scarcerevery year. Theyoung men, 
both white and colored, as soon as 
they grow up are looking elsewhere 
for support and work, andin most 
cases they are finding it. There are 
at this day and time very little in- 
ducements to hold the young men, 
or even boys, on the farm. In some 
instances whole families are leaving 
and flocking to the cities to work 
their girls and boys in factories. 
Now this ought not to be, and a 
remedy ought to be had. 

And as soon as the farm work 
opens or starts, the children, or a 
large number of them, will be taken 
away from school to work on the 
farm and can be seen in the corn 
fields, or cotton and tobacco patches. 


RURALIST. 
Warren Co., N. C. 





FARM NOTES FROM PASQUOTANK. 





Jorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The present winter has been the 
coldest on record in this part of the 
State. 

This county generally plantsa large 
acreage in truck, but owing to high 
price of peas, very few have been 
planted. We havea canning factory 
at E\izabeth City and many farmers 
plant peas for the factory, which 
pays 50 cents per bushel. ‘There will 
be an inorease in the Irish potato 
acrexge. 

Some of our farmers have bought 
a le:son ata very high price. They 
depended on cotton for their money 
crop; the price and crop both were 
short, and we find them buying corn 
at 70 cents and meat at 10 cents. 

Cabbage planta have been killed 
worse than usual. The ground has 
been frozen so as to retard plowing 
ever since February came in, but if 
warm weather will come soon, and 
stay by us, the farmers will scon 
come to the front. a. fT. B. 

Pasquotank Co., N. C. 





AN INQUIRY ANSWERED BY HARRY 
FARMER. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

1. How does Harry Farmer use sul. 
phate of potash, etc.? Does he sow 
it in drill after being mixed? Have 
rows 3 feet apart and plant my 
sweet potatoes 14 to 18 inches in the 
row. : : 

2. Is there any difference in the 
chemicals, etc., for Irish potatoes? 

a. B. 

Brunswick Co, N.C. 

(Answered by Harry Farmer.) 

1. Lay off rows with a plow or drag ; 
just mark the land so you can drill 
the manure, then sow the potash and 
phosphats on the manure separately. 
Do not mix the potash and phosphate, 
as they would undergo a chemical 
change which would injure them 
for fertilizers. 

2. See Talk No. 61 for Irish pota- 
toes. The same potash would do but 
you need more phosphate and am 
monia for this crop. Sweet potatoes 
growing during the hottest part of 
the summer when nitrogen is most 
active do not require, as muck quick- 
acting nitrogenous manure as the 
Irish potato crop, but needs mre 
humus or vegetable matter in the 
soil. Hence the large application of 
manure recommended for sweet po- 
tatoes. 





° 





Representative Barlison, of Texas, 
stated to the House Committee on 
Agriculture last week that 240,000 
bales of Texas cotton valued at $10,- 
000,000 were destroyed last year by 
the Mexican weevil. The committee 
inserted a $20,000 item in the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill to be im- 
mediately available to eradicate the 








pest. 


South—No Sectioa Better Adapted to Them 

—Built Up by Home Capital 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The South’s great benefit is to be 
derived from manufacturing. Your 
supremacy as an agricultural region 
is recognized, but the line of the 
greatest operations will be in the 
establishment of factories and mills 
to convert your produce into finished 
articles for the market. I know 
nothing that would pay more than 
canning factories. They require 

COMPARATIVELY SMALL CAPITAL, 
stimulate the farming Class to grow 
a greater variety of products by 
uffording them acheap market at 
their own doors, give employment 
to numbers of persons, male and 
female, who would otherwise have 
none, and send out a valuable food 
product which wiil return money to 
circulate in domestic channels. An- 
other advantage is that the industry 
can be built by home oapital 

A canning factory is, in every re- 
spect, a home industry. The South 
raises nearly every variety of fruit 
and vegetables, and the industry 
would thrive there. Especially 
would it be an advantage to small 


towns. 
HE BEST PAYING PRODUCTS 


to put in cans are peaches, toma- 
toes, peas, beans, corn, sweet pota 
toes, berries, oysters, fish and 
shrimp. The market demand for 
these goods increases each year, as 
the people learn the value of these 
food products. 

The Southern States should not be 
forced to purchase canned goods 
from the North or West, when the 
natural resources of your own coun. 
try cffer such inducements to the 
establishment of the industry. Some 
two years ago I had occasion. to 
sample « can of very fine Muine 
corn, packed in one of the leading 
cities of the North. I remarked to 
the dealer that 1 conid duplicate it 
inthe S,uth. He ridiculed the idea, 
and said that ‘it ccouldn’t be done 
outside of the New England Stutes.”’ 
I told him all right, I would prove 
my assertion true later on. Some 
three or four months afterward I 
presented the gentleman with a can 
of corn packed in the South by my- 
self, and asked him to sample and 
express his opinion of the same. He 
did so and at once said, ‘‘Tuke that 
can, go into the market and tell the 
dealers to get down their best brands, 
aud yours willocut out with them. 
You have got the corn to do it with 
If thatis the kind of corn you are 
packing in the South, you won't 
have to hunt for buyers long; they 
will be hunting for you.”’ 

So. small is the stock of canned 
goods on hand, that the holder can 
well afford, if necessary, tc wait 
until spring to dispose of it. 

THE DEMAND FOR CONSUMPTION 
increases disproportionately to the 
supply, and if canners would reflect, 
there is rarely any real cause for 
anxiety. Thies country is large, 
facilities for distribution are increas- 
ing, and the trade for canned goods 
is growing. In every household 
they constitute a portion of the 
daily food, and they are cheap, ready 
for use, andin every respect desir 
uble. Without them there are por- 
tions of our country that wouid have 
to subsist on sulf meat and bread 
[To the mine, the camp, and the 
mariner, they are now indiapens- 
able. 

The worst feature of the business 
is the ignorance of the buyers as to 
the assortment of output. They 
swallow any and all reports and few 
are governed by sound judgment. 

Taks the country at large this 
year, and we venture to assert that 
the pack does not exceed three-fifths 
of an average one, in the face of lit 
tle or nothing being left over from 
last season. Most of our own prod 
ucts were sold before they were 
canned, or whilst being so. And 
the supply left here is a mere baga. 
telle. 

The South can furnish fish, oysters, 
shrimp, fruits and vegetables of | 
finer flavor than the Est or West. | 
Undoubtedly you can furnish these 





goods whose superiors do not grow 








in the South. These have not been 
brought on by natural circumstances. 
They have been brought on by a lack 
of economy and painstaking care 
and co-operation. 

IT PAYS THE FARMER. 

There are indispensable elements 
of success in any business. The 
farmer is slow to plant for these 
factories, even when the canner tells 
him he can realize more for the 
product in one season than the land 
itis grown on would sell for. Let 
the canner go ahead and demonstrate 
to the farmer by actual test that the 
growing of theze products is not any 
harder than to cultivate an acre of 
six cent cotton, and that the sanie 
land that makes him in good seasons 
one half bale of cotton to the acre, 
will grow him on an average of two 
hundred bushels of tomatoes at 25 
o2nts per bushel; or 75 bushels of 
veas at 60 cents per bushel, or 100 
bushels of beans at 50 cents per 
bushel, and so on, and not impover- 
ish his land to the extent that cotton 
does. 

One farmer related to me in Indi 
ana some years ago when he received 
a check for eighty odd dollars for 
tomatoes grown on less than an acre 
of land, thet “it was so easy it was 
just like picking it upin the road.”’ 
Once get the farmers to know the 
good of the thing, and the balance is 
easy. 

There is another feature of the 
business that deserves special men- 
tion, and that is the 

EMPLOYMENT IT FURNISHES, 

at good wages, to every cluss of peo- 
ple. Mileand female find it pleas- 
antand profitable work. An outfit 
for canning owrting two hundred 
dollars would give employment to at 
least forty people directly, and as 
many more indirectly. It is pecu 
liarly adapted to the smaller towns 
and cities. 

Yes, canning will pay in the South. 
You have those things whic with 
good management and perseverence 
will make canning factories pay in 
the South, as they are payingin a 
grand way in so many other States. 


R. A. STEWART. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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DO NOT BURN GRASS. 

It is a very common practice 
anong farmers to burn the grass, 
corn stalks and cther vegetab'e mat- 
ter on the farm They do this simply 
to get rid of it. Some few perhaps 
really think the ashes worth more to 
the soil than rotting vegetetation. 

But many burn because they think 
the trash interferes with cultivating 
the crop. If the growth is very 
sound and plowing poorly done, 
there is some risk of this, but if the 
grass and such like is well buried 
and mixed thoroughly with the soil 
by harrowing, this will not be true. 

We object to burning because of 
the great loss and dams ge to the soil. 
Oar Southern soiis need more humus. 
his can be obtained only from rot- 
ting vegetation. Fertilizers do not 
help to’ muke it. They rather tend 
to decrease it. 

Rotting grassor other trash will 
contribute directly to the supply of 
plant foodin the soil. Nothing so 
reatily helps a plant to grow as that 
vhich has already been a plant once. 

In addition to the plant food sup 
plied the process of rotting starts 
fermentation in the soil and helps to 
mike solub'e ard available the ele 
ments of plant life in the soil which 
were insoluble and therefore worth 
nothing to the growingcrop This 
is done in several ways. Ths me 
chanical condition of the soil is im- 
proved. It is made loose and warm. 
Hence it can hold much more moist- 
ure; thus it helps eration to prepare 
food for the growing crop and sup- 
plies water to dissolve and carry the 
food. Barning is a great waste. We 
would not need to buy so much 


|guano if we put all the vegetable 


matter back into the soil that we 
could. 

Do not burn anything that will rot. 
Anything that will burn will rot, so 
do no not burn anything.—Southern 
Cultivator. 


The sparrows form one of the most 
numerous and one of the most widely 
distributed groups of small birds in 
the United States. They seem to 
prefer to nest on or near cultivated 
ground, and wherever there are 
farms or gardens there we find the 
sparrow. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE'S 
INVESTIGATION. 


Sparrows are well known but, 
strange to say, until lately very little 
attention had been given to their re- 
lation to agriculture. Isis evident 
that a genus of birds so numerous 
and so, constantly associated with 
farms and gardens as the sparrows 
are, should be an important factor in 
rural economy and that a thorough 
investigation of their food habits 
would be of great value. Such an 
investigation was recently made by 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture and it fully proves their 
value to farmers and shows that 
they are well worthy of our protec 
tion. 

The food of the smaller order of 
fisld birds consists of fruit, grain, 
and insects, and a bird's value tothe 
farm depends on the amount of each 
kind of food eaten and whether that 
kind isin itself beneficial or injur- 
ious to agriculture. 

THE ENGLISH VS. THE NATIVE SPARROW. 

The English sparrow, which is 
treated apart from the native species, 
and which is a pest wherever found, 
adds more or less fruit destruction 
to its numerous other sins, but oul- 
tivated fruit forms no important 
part of the diet of the native spar. 
row, which is harmless to orchard 
and vineyard. 


NATIVE SPARROWS DO NOT INJURE 
CROPS. 


In the destruction of grain the 
English sparrow agxin comes to the 
front, and 80 much does it consume 
that on this account alone it might 
be declared a pest. Perhaps it is 
natural that the native sparrow 
should fall under the ban of sus. 
picion. The native bird, however, 
has no taste for cultivated grain, 
and if he ever does tuke any it is but 
to sample it. To prove this conclu 
sively, a number of sparrows were 
collected on a wheat farm both be- 
fore and after the grain was out. 
Of nineteen stomachs of native spar- 
rows killed only two showed that 
the birds had ea‘en any grain, and 
these two had taken but a grain 
apiece. On the other hand five 
stomachs of English sparrows killed 
ut the same time were examined and 
each showed that the owner had 
recently gorged iteelf on grain. 

DEATH TO WEED SEED. 

There is one kind of grain, how 
ever, that the native sparrow d: es 
have a decided fondness for, and 
that kind is weed seeds. Asa weed 
destroyer the sparrow stands pre 
eminent. Whenever fall approaches 
and the weed seeds ripen, the spar- 
rows gather in great flicks and de 
scend on the weeis; weed seeds form 
their principal food for the rest of 
the winter. So abundant is the sup 
ply of the seeds, and such is the 
birds’ fondness for them that the 
amount consumed by each bird is 
almost incredible. Svldom, if it can 
get them, does a field sparrow oon 
tent itself with le-s than a hundred 
seeds ata meal; whilein thestomuch 
of a snowfluke that had been break. 
fasting in a garden in March were 
found 1,500 amuranth seeds. It has 
been estimated that in Iowa the tree 
sv arrows alone destroy over 1,750,- 
C00 pounds of weed seeds during 
their winter sojourn. The English 
sparrow also consumes a fairly large 
amount of weed seeds andin parks 
and on lawnsdoes considerable ser 
vice in kseping down the lawn weeds ; 
but this good is more than overbal- 
anced by its filtby and destructive 


habits. 
AS TO INSECT PESTS 


It can hardly be expected that 
such weed destroyers as sparrows 
are should consume as many insect 
pests as birds that are wholly in- 
sectivorous. As a matter of fact, 
insect pests form only about 25 per 
cent. of/the food of the adult native 





sparrow and they cannot be depended 


nestlings are entirely insectiverous ; 
and as they raise each season: from 
two to three broods down whose 
throats they cram countless numbers 
of caterpillars and grasshoppers, 
they do in this way their greatest 
service as insect destroyers to 
farmers. 

CONCLUSION: THE NATIVE SPARROW IS 


TION. 

Following up the previously men- 
tioned division of food into elements 
that would be of themselves bene- 
ficial or injurious to agriculture, we 
find first, that the native sparrow 
c_nsumes very little fruit, grain or 
other food that is beneficial; on the 
other hand, the amount consumed 
that would be injurious in ite effects 
is very large and consists mainly of 
weed seeds, which form more than 
four fifths of their food during the 
greater part of the year. We may 
safely conclude, therefore, that this 
little bird is entirely beneficial in its 
effects and deserves protection. 

Cnas W. Martin. 
A. and M. College, West Raleigh, 
N.C. 


As to home-mixing, the following 
paragraph frcm Farmers’ Voice is 
interesting: 

‘*The question is oftenaeked, ‘Is it 
more economical to mix one’s own 
fertilizers or buy them ready mixed?’ 
Like most questions, a direct and un- 
qualified answer to this one might 
be misleading, but it is safe that un- 
der proper conditions home mixing 
of fertilizers will prove decidedly 
more economical than the use of the 
ready-mixed article. And the first 
condition is co-operation among 
farmers in the purchase of the in- 





done in New Jersey, representing in 
the aggregate purchase of over 1,000 
tons, showed that these mixtures 
cost on an average $28 62 per ton, 
while the fertilizing ingredients 
which they contained at the New 
Jersey Experiment Station valua- 
tions, were worth $31 68, and in the 
average factory mixed fertilizer 
would have cost $43 12—a saving of 
$14,500 on the entire quantity.” 


eee 
TOMATOES MORE PROFITABLE THAN 3 
CO1TON. 


The Apex Canning Company has 
made arrangements to run on full 
time this season and will pay more 
for tomatces than ever before. This 
concern is a home enterprise and 
should receive the support of all the 
farmers in this and adjoining sec- 
tions. At twenty five cents per 
bushel for tomatoes the farmer can 
clear more on one acrein tomatoes 
than he can onthe same land with 
the same amount of labor and ma- 
nore in cotton at ten cents per 
pound, and the money comes in ata 
time when the farmer most needs it. 
It is now time that the seeds for 
early tomatoes should be sown.— 
Apex News. 





TEACH AGRICULTURE IN PUBLIO 
SCHOOLS. 


Certainly thera is need of more 
intelligent and practical farmers to 
recliim and rebuild the old homes 
that have decayed and to feed and 
improve the lands that have become 
impoverished and unproductive in 
the hands of renters who. have no 
incentive to improve land. To im- 
prove farns men must own them, 
live upon them and be directly inter- 
ested in ther work. Class legisla- 
tion,discrimination aguinst the farm- 
ers for the past twenty years, has so 
thoroughly fixed the disastrous ten- 
ant system in many sections that it 
will tuke many years, even under 
favorable conditions, to eliminate it. 
The State can dv more for agricul- 
ture, do more to create an interest 
in the farm—the home of virtue and 
vigorous manhood and inteilect—by 
requiring a course of study of agri- 
culture to be taught in the public 
schools. And while the boys are 
prosecuting this study, the girls 
might be taught with wonderful re- 
sults something practical in every 
duy domestic work, that it takes 
something more than fancy hats and 





dresses to make an accomplished 
lady..—Marshville, N. C., Home, 


HELPFUL AND DESERVES PROTEO- ° 
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‘*THE INDUSTRIAL AND HiDUOATION- 
st INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PaRa- 
ROUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
ow STATE Potioy,’ is the motto of The 
Progressive Farmer, and upon this 
platform it.shall rise or fall. Serving 
io master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
yumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
olicy, its aim will be to foster and 
gromote the best interests of the 
vhole people of the State. It will be 
Wrue to the instincts, traditions and 
uistory of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
+11 matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 
speak with no uncertain voice, but 
vill fearlessly the right defend and 
mpartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
from Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 
.0, 1886 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEE. 





What seems to grow fairer to me 
as life goes by is the love and peace 
and tenderness of it; not its wit and 
cleverness and grandeur of knowl- 
edge, grand as knowledge is, but just 
the laughter of little children and 
the friendship of friends and the 
cozy talk by the fireside and the 
sight of flowers and the sound of 
muric.—John Richard Green. 

Oh, it is great, and there is no 
other greatness,—to make some nook 
of God’s creation more fruitful, bet- 
ter, more worthy of God, to make 
some human heart a little wiser, 
manlier, happier.— Ruskin. 


SAMPSON AND SCHLEY—THE FLY ON 
THE CHARIOT WHEEL. 





At last, we trust, we are at the 
end of the Sampson-Schley contro- 
versy. The President’s memoran- 
dum contains rather cold comfort 
for the partisans of both, but we 
regard itas a plain, common-sense 
view of the whole squabble. His 
conclusions may be sumned up as 
follows: 

The Court of Inquiry acted wisely 
in condemning Schley’s errors pre- 
vious to the battle, but there is 
doubt as to one point on which 
Schley was censured. Furthermore, 
as neither the Navy Department nor 
Admira) Sampson officially reproved 
Schley for these mistakes at the 
time, it would seem that they are 
not of greatimportance. If Schley 
did wrong, then Sampson was parti- 
ceps c:iminis, as it-were, by leaving 
Schley second in command and un- 
scathed. 

As to who was in command at the 
battle of Santiago, the President 
decides that there has been much 
ado about nothing, since neither 
Admiral gave any important com. 
mands, the captains of the five ships 
being left largely on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

A fly, it will be remembered, once 
sat on the axle tree of a chariot and 
said, ‘‘What a dust I do raise!’’ 
The claims of! Sampson and Schley 
as to the glory of command during 
the battle, seem to be somewhat akin 
to the fly’s boast. 

The only blameworthy feature of 


the President’s memorandum, in our 
opinion, is his obvious effort to 
shift much of the responsibility to 


ghe shoulders of hisdead predecessor, 
ee os 


DEATH OF GEN, TOON. 


The entire State was shocked by 
the news sent out from Raleigh last 
Wednesda;, of the sudden death of 
Gen. T. F. Toon, Superintendent of 
Gen. Toon was 
just recovering from a severe attack 
of pneumonia, but was regarded as 


Public Instruction. 


80 completely out of danger that he 


‘was expected to resume his official 


duties this week. He made an ex 
cellent official. 
inthe public eye in recent years, 


an unpretentious farmer and teacher 
of Robeson county, itis not too much 
to say that the people were surprised 
at the ability, earnestness and zeal 
with which he discharged the duties 
of the officas which he assumed a 
A brave soldier, or true 
Christian, a kind friend, a capable 


year ago. 


official, the State has suffered a se 
rious loss in his death. 
A Superintendent of Public In 


struction will be chosen at the No- 
vember election, and Gov. Aycock 
will appoint some one to serve until 
The Governor's devo- 
tion to the causes of public education 
is well known, and he can be trusted 
to select a worthy successor to the 


that time. 


lamented Gen. Toon. 


Having been little 


A TAX ON COLORED OLEO. 


The Raleigh Post seems to have 
been pretty effectually hypnotized by 
the oleomargarine advocates, if we 
are to judge by its reply to our edi. 


torial of last week. We shall take 
up its points one by one. 


The Post errs first in assuming 
that we wish, and that the advocates 
of the Oleomargarine Bill wish, 
nothing more nor less than to destroy 
the oleomargarine industry in order 
to build up the dairy industry. 

If this were true, we should have 
to plead guilty to the charge of ad- 
vocating class legislation. But let 
us see. The measure that has just 
passed the House seems to be utterly 
misunderstood by our contemporary, 
and it may be well to give again its 
main features. They are these: 
There is now, if we are correctly in- 
formed, a small tax on all oleo, col- 
ored or uncolored. The bill adopted 
by the House proposes that there 
shall be no tax on oleo sold for what 
it is and in its natural color; a tax 
only on that colored to deceive, to 
imitate butter. Everybody who 
wants to make oleo and sell it for 
what it is, without coloring it so as 
to permit its being sold for what it 
is not, will have the privilege to do 
so without paying any special tax 
whatever. Andeverbody who wishes 
to buy this conglomeration of lard, 
oleo oil, glycerine, sesame, stearine, 
etc., called oleo will have the privi- 
lege of doing so, and at a lower price 
than now. What is wrong here? 
Where is the class legislation? 
“But,”’ the Post tells us, ‘‘it is 
dangerous legislation, class legisla- 
tion,’’ to impose this tax on oleo col- 
ored to imitate butter. It wishes 
to know why the oleo manfacturer 
has not the same right to color his 
product that the dairymen have to 
color theirs. He has. And we hope 
that he will retain it. But, mark 
you, the dairyman does not color his 
product so as to imitate any other 
product. From time immemorial 
the yellow color has been insepar- 
ably connected with butter. ‘The 
cow has a copyright on that color,’’ 
as some one has said. True, the 
shade ranges from one nearly im- 
perceptible to a rich golden. And 
the dairyman does use color, but not 
todeceive, nor tojimitate a better and 
higher priced product, but to secure 
uniformity. It having been found, 
as we have said, that some shade of 
yellow is natural to most butter, the 
dairyman puts in butter color to give 
uniformity of color, just as he uses 
butter molds to give uniformity of 
shape. The oleo manufacturer has 
now, and will have after the passage 
of this bill, the same right to color 
his product uniformly—the undis- 
puted right, that dairymen have, to 
give all the product the same color 
that the larger part of it naturally 
has. But this Oleomargarine Bill 
does say that he must not longer as- 
sume the color that enables his mix- 
ture to be sold for what it is not. 
Any other shade of the rainbow the 
manufacturer may use, but he must 
not use the color on which the cow 
has a patent right and which she has 
been using using since the grand- 
children of Adam and Eve churned 
the first butter. Where is the injus- 
tice here? What privilege is given 
the dairyman and unjustly withheld 
from the oleomurgarine manufac. 
turer? . 

But the Post tells us that it, too, 
wants oleo sold for whatit is: ‘‘That 
oleomargarine, and renovated butter 
as well, should be sold under its own 
name respectively, and not as ‘cream. 
ery butter’ is supported by common 
honesty.’’ Right here we join hands 
heartily with the Poet. This is that 
for which we are fighting, and if itis 
what the Post wishes also, it will at 
once cease its oppasition to the oleo 
tax. In no other way except the 
way given in this bill can we secure 
the sale of oleo for whatitis. It is 
the only way out; there is no other 
method whereby we may secure the 
“common honesty’’ of which the 
Post speaks. If we allow the manu. 
facturers to color their 15 cent prod- 
uct to imitate 25 cent butter, and to 
do this so cleverly that the average 
man cannot tell the difference by 
appearance, just so certain as man is 
in a fallon state and that not all 
human beings are angels, just so 
certain will the oleo manufacturers 
deceive wholesalers, or wholesalers 
deceive retailers, or retailers deceive 
consumers, and palm off the 15 cent 
article as the 25 cent article, making 
66%, per cent. profitthereby. Every- 
body that knows human nature 
knows this will be done, as it has 
been done regularly heretofore. The 
dairy States of the North have tried 
“every scheme conceivable totprevent 
such a state of affairs, but the profits 
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to be reaped by substitution are too 
great. Unless the Post thinks we 
are on the verge of the millenium, it 
will have to abandon its idea of hav- 
ing dealers sell oleéo for 15 cents, 
when by calling it butter profits may 
be quadrupled. 

It is ‘“common honesty,’’ as the 
Post.says, that oleo shonld be ‘‘sold 
under its own name, and there’s no 
way to have this common honesty 
save by requiring that oleo and but- 
ter shall each be sold in the natural 
color of the larger part of the 
product. 

Finally, the Post seems to have 
caught the contagion that has 
afflicted some of our Southern Rep 
resentatives who, we notice, have 
gone into hysterics over the great 
loss that the cotton farmers would 
suffer. ‘‘Destroy this industry,’’ 
says the Post—as if it would cer 
tainly be destroyed if oleo were 
required to stand on its merits and 
get out of sheep’s clothing—‘‘de- 


now pending would doif it should 


possible will be given to the value of 
the cotton seed, certainly at this 
time.”’ 

Here again the Post has been 
duped by some of the Solons who 
have been sending out documents 
bearing the familiar label, ‘‘Part of 
Congressional Record—Free,”’ trying 
to bring Southern farmers to the 
defense of the oleo fraud. Perhaps, 
too, our contemporary has read the 
testimony of the Charlotte oil man 
who went before the House Commit. 
tee in 1900 and said that he supposed 
that cotton seed oil composed 40 to 
45 per cent. of oleo. (It must have 
been the same man that made the 
recent wild estimate of the propor. 
tion of the country’s cotton seed oil 
used in oleo making!) As a matter 
of fact, instead of containing 40 or 
45 per cent., less than one-twentieth 
of a pound of oleo is cotton seed oil. 
If the editor of the Post will get a 
copy of his own paper bearing date 
of May 15, 1900, he will find the 
official report of the Internal Reve. 
nue Bureau as to the composition of 
oleomargarine. That report shows 
that in making oleo practically two 
pounds of salt are used for every 
pound of cotton seed oil! Cotton 
seed oil only gives a little flavoring, 
and not so much of it as of salt is 
used as flavoring! Yet these reck- 
less oleo advocates have brought our 
contemporary, a paper of more than 
average intelligence, to believe that 
cotton seed prices would receive ‘‘the 
severest blow possible’’ in the pass- 
age of this Oleomargarine Bill. 

We suppose this is enough, but if 
the Post wants them, we can give 
the figures prepared by so reliable 
an authority as Gov. Hoard, of Wis- 
consin, ‘showing that if the oleo in- 
dustry were wiped out of existence 
the price of cotton seed would not be 
diminished 1-25 of a cent per bushel. 

As to a decrease in price of beef 
cattle, Prof. Emery exploded that 
argument in his letter published in 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER three 
weeks ago. 

More might be said, but we hope 
the Post will investigate further and 
join us in standing for the develop- 
ment of dairying in North Carolina 
and for the ‘‘common honesty”’ of 
selling oleo for what it is. 

We publish elsewhere in this num. 
ber the Post’s reply to our editorial 
of last week, for we believe it is bat- 
ter to give in fullthe argument of 
one’s opponent. If in this article 
we have erred in any particular, we 
shall be glad to make correction ; for 
we seek only the truth, by which, as 
has been said, no right cause was 
ever harmed. 


A dispatch in our news columns 
this week reports that Marconi ex- 
pects to send a complete message 
across the sea when he makes his 
next experiment. He will do so 
sooner or later, undoubtedly. We 
have watched his career with inter- 
est since 1897, when McClure’s pub 
lised the first magazine article ever 
written about the young inventor. 
He was then only twenty-two years 
of age, but the article stated that he 
had been experimenting with elec- 
trical apparati since his twelfth year. 
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NEXT WEEK. 


We have already some excellent 
material on hand for our next issue, 
including articles by Dr. Tait Butler, 
F, J. Merriam, Gerald McCarthy, A. 
J. McKelway, A. J.M., P. H. Mas- 
sey, ‘‘Ruralist,’’ and W. D. Wall. 
Of the good roads addresses of Mr. 
Parker and Dr. McIver promised our 
readers, one will appear next week 
and the other in our issue of March 
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stroy this industry, as the measure | 





NO END OF TROUBLES FOR SPAIN. 


The young King of Spain, who will 
assume royal functions on his seven- 
teenth birthday not many weeks 
hence, seems likely to come to the 
throne at a time troublous enough 
to try the soul of a strong man. 
Spain is heavily taxed, there is a 
faction that believes that the present 
dynasty has no right to the throne, 
the priesthood is refractory. The 
February Review of Reviews quotes 
an article published in the Contem- 
porary Review a month or so ago 
the substance of which was that a 
revolution in Spain might be ex- 
pected at any time. The rioting in 
progress in many Spanish towns as 
we write this may mark the begin. 
ning of such a revolution. 





. an 


Our readers will notice that we 
are not devoting a great deal of 
space to Congressional matters. Most 
of the members seem to have ‘‘the 
gift of gab’’ and long winded 
speeches, rather than work, are the 


| order of the day. 
become a law and the severest blow | 
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THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM 
COMMENT. 


FARM ARTICLES. 

We are receiving a gratifying num- 
ber of respon8es to our appeal for the 
farm news from the various counties. 
Short letters from Carteret, Warren, 
and Pasquotank appear this week, 
and an encouraging one from Dur- 
ham ania few notes from Pitt go 
over for our next issue. If the read- 
er’s county is not one of those from 
which we have received a report, let 
him write us at once. We should 
like to make these county reports a 
feature of the paper this year. 

A strong article is thatfrom Mr. 
R. A. Stewart on canning factories. 
The clipping from the Apex News 
and one paragraph from the letter of 
our Pasquotank correspondent bear 
on the same subject. There is one 
phase of the question to which Mr. 
Stewart does not refer : the matter of 
co-operative management. We be. 
lieve that the truckers should unite, 
contribute stock, and manage can- 
ning factories on the co-operative 
plan. It has been done successfully 
and satisfactorily elsewhere, and 
there is no reason why enterprises of 
this character should not succeed in 
North Carolina. Chadbourn, we 
should think, would be a good start- 
ing point for the movement. Who 
will take the lead? 

Most of our worn-out old fields are 
poor chiefly because lacking in 
humus. Yet the burning of every- 
thing that would go to make humus, 
(grass, corn stalks, etc ,) is still com- 
monly practiced. The article, ‘‘Do 
Not Burn Grass,’’ is timely, and an. 
other article, treating of the burning 
of forest areasin the hope of im- 
proving pasturage, will probably ap- 
pear next week. 

Sparrows are found on every farm: 
it follows, therefore, that every 
farmer should be interested in know- 
ing something of their relation to 
agriculture. An interesting article 
on this subject, written by an A. and 
M. College student, appears on page 1. 

The Marshville Home advocates 
the teaching of agriculture in the 
public schools. It would be of im- 
mense benefit to the farming interests 
of North Carolina, and we expect to 
write of it at some length in an early 
issue of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 

Dr. Butler’s answer to our Chat- 
ham correspondent will interest cat- 
tle owners in the tick-infested re. 
gion. We observe with pleasure the 
gradual extermination of ticks in 
the counties bordering on the quar- 
antine line. This line is steadily 
moving eastward and every square 
mile freed from ticks means added 
wealth to the State. 

In our opinion there is no better 
fruit than the grape, and we often 
wonder why it is possible to finda 
plantation without them. ‘Grapes 
on Every Farm’’—that is what we 
should like to see. 

PAGES 4 AND 5. 

Two more excellent poems appear 
this week. There is a whole volume 
of philosophy in ‘‘Abou Ben Adhem.”’ 
Abraham Lincoln is not recognized 
as high authority in literary criti- 
cism, but it is interesting to note 
that he pronounced the fourth verse 
of “The Last Leaf’’ the finest ex- 
ample of pathos in the English lan- 
guage. 

Mrs. Stevens’ Nature Study article 
we regard as the most interesting 
one she has yet written. We think 
it will put some of our younger read 
ers to making better use of their 
eyes. 


ee 


The Virginia Constitutional Con- 
vention has acted wisely in abolish- 
ing free passes. 





THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE TREAS; 
URY, 


An interesting personality is Les- 
lie M. Shaw, the new Secretary of 
the Treasury, about whom we pub- 
lish two notes on page 4. The Re- 
vlew of Reviews for February con- 
tained the best sketch of him that 
we have read. This paragraph tells 
how he started in life: 

‘In 1869, young Leslie Shaw, at the 
age of twenty-one, seeing large op- 
portunities in the then far West, 
quit farming and school-teaching in 
Vermont, and started for the Red 
River valley of the north. Stopping 
off to see an uncle near Mount Ver- 
non, Iowa, Fate tempted him to a 
job of corn-husking. Thatdone, he 
sat down to plan the next move he 
should make, when along came a 
school trustee, looking for some one 
who could teach a winter school. 
Alternately teaching and working 
on a farm, he studied early and 
late preparing for college. He en. 
tered Cornell College, at Mount Ver- 
non in 1870. Long before his grad- 
uation his funds ran low, and he was 
deep in plans for ‘raising the wind’ 
when there sailed in upon him a nur. 
seryman in search of a young man 
who could sell fruit trees to the tar- 
mers of western Iowa. By teach- 
ing and selling fruit trees, and by 
close application to his student- work, 
he was enabled to graduate with his 
class in 1874, and, two years later, 
from the Iowa College of Law in 
Des Moines.”’ 
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DR. KILGO ON LYNCHING. 


To the first number of the South 
Atlatic Quarterly, Dr. Jno. C. Kilgo 
contributes a carefully prepared ‘‘In- 
quiry Concerning Lynching.’’ As to 
remedies for mob law, we quote this 
paragraph : 

‘In so far as lynchings are occa- 
sioned by outrages upon women they 
have in them, as has been said, no 
small desire to save the outraged 
woman from the humiliation of the 
ordinary trial. Southern sensitive- 
ness will no more allow a harmed 
woman to become the theme of a 
sensational trial and sensational 
newspaper reports, than it will sub- 
mit to the thought of herruin. The 
courts should, therefore, offer private 
trials from which all persons are ex- 
cluded except those immediately 
concerned with the court. News. 
papers should not be allowed to pub- 
lish anything conceraoing the trial, 
except the verdict. The right of 
appeal should be guarded by the 
most rigid limits of justice, and the 
trial should be held within the short- 
est possible period after the crime. 
As to other crimes for which lynch. 
ing is practiced, there need be no 
such change in the order of trials by 
the court. Lynchings for theft, 
murder, and robbery are only de- 
velopments of the spirit of lynching 
that has grown with its practice for 
what seemed the more excusable con- 
dition. Communities that have 
learned to take revenge and to give 
way to indignation find it easy to 
arouse these feelings and to yield to 
them. Social insanity will follow 
the laws of individual insanity.’’ 





The entire South is humiliated by 
the barbarous conduct of Senators 
Tillman and McLaurin, who engaged 
in a fist fight in the Senate Chamber 
Siturday. If public opinion in the 
Palmetto State is what it should be, 
both Senators will be made to feel 
that they have misrepresented 
South Carolina long enough. Their 
re-election would be a discredit to 
their State and an affliction to the 
country. 


SCRAPS. 





A very weak dilution of the origi- 
nal Crumpacker idea has been en- 
dorsed by the Republican caucus. It 
will not amount to much. 


The dispute as to which is the bet- 
ter route will almost certainly post- 
pone definite action as to the Isth- 


-mian Canal until the assembling of 


the next Congress. 


We mentioned a few weeks ago 
the movement to repeal the South 
Carolina charter of the fertilizer 
trust. The bill failed by a vote of 
10 ayes, 20 noes. 


With the great steel trust succeed- 
ing so well, we shall not be surprised 
at the organization of a great coal 
mine combine, such as the Pittsburg 
Post predicts. 

It begins to look as if Raleigh is 
really to have an auditorium. But 
we fear that her failure to take such 
action earlier will lose her the party 
conventions this year. The senti- 
ment in in favor of Greensboro is 
stronger than most Raleigh people 
wish to admit. 
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HOT EWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE FEBRY 
ARY MAGAZINES. 


A Summary of Some 
Ones as Given in Aa . i 1. 
THE ISTHMIAN OANAL,. . 

In Scribners, Mr. William H. RB 
& member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, writes on the Proposed 
isthmian ship canal, and Giscussgs 
the advantages of both the Panama 
nd Nicaragua routes with consider. 
able detail, giving a Particularly 
full account of the organization of 
the present Panama company ang 
the work it has accomplished. Mr 
Barr, in comparing the merits of the 
two routes, decides in favor of the 
Nicaragua as being the most prac. 
ticable and feasible, but his articls 
was written before the Panama peo- 
ple showed a disposition, as they 
have now done, to deal reasonably 
in the matter of price; and an exam. 
ination of his conclusions seems to 
indicate that he would favor, under 
the present status, the Panama 
route. One point in which he favors 
the Panama Canal as agains} the 
conclusion of the whole commission 
is inthe matter of time. Wh, reas 
the commission estimated ten yoars 
for the completion of the Panama 
enterprise, and eight years for the 
Nicaragua Canal, Mr. Burr thinkg 
these relations should be exchanged 
or at least the time of completion for 
the Panama route shoute should not 
be estimated greater than for the 
Nicaragua, 

AN ANTIIMPERIALIST'S PLEA FoR 
CUBAN ANNEXATION. 

Mr. Josiah Quincy, who is an 
avowed anti-imperialist as to the 
case of the Philippine Islands, dig 
cusses in the North American Re. 
view, the ‘‘Political Aspect of Cuba's 
Economic Distress.’’ Mr. Quinoy 
holds that events are now proving 
more convincingly than ever before 
the real commercial dependence of 
Cuba upon the United States, and he 
argues from the present situation 
that the political independence of 
Cuba can be only nominal. The 
situation at present certainly de. 
mands free trade for Cuba, but Mr. 
Quincy’s way of attaining free trade 
would be by having Cuba sue for an- 
nexation. As to the Teller resoln. 
tion, Mr. Quincy says: ‘Without 
such a resolution, we should not deal 
unjustly or harshly with the Cubans, 
or annex them without their consent; 
in spite of it, we are not bound to 
exclude any policy which may be 
found for the best interest both of 
the people of the island and of our. 
selves. If annexation is the out 
come indicated by every dictate of 
statesmanship and of mutual inter. 
est, the dead hand of the Fifty-fifth 
Congress cannot hold us _ baok 
from it.”’ 


urr, 


AN ESTIMATE OF EX PRESIDENT CLEVE- 
LAND. 


In McClure’s Magazine, Mr. Wil- 
liam Allen White continues the char. 
acter sketches of notable Americans 
in public life which attract so much 
attention in a sketch of ex-President 
Cleveland’s career. He tells us that 
Mr. Cleveland’s father was a Presby- 
terian minister. Grover Cleveland 
was bornin New Jersey, but grew 


j up in New York State, and went to 


Buffalo when he was 18. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1859, when he 
was 22 years old, and made sure 
progress in his profession and in local 
politics. Asa young man, Mr. White 
describes him as ‘a tall, burly, hard- 
faced, soft-voiced but quick-spoken 
fellow, hard-headed, hard living, 
hard-working, close fisted, honest, 
sturdy, manly.’’ Mr. White’s esti 
mate of Mr. Cleveland ag a states: 
man is suggested in the following: 
‘“‘He founded no institution ; in the 
political life of his time, he ©on- 
structed nothing. As a statesman, 
he will be remembered as one w 0 
every hour of the working day did 
what he thought was exactly righ, 
and who never attempted to guide 
the current of the public business, 
but always to see that the busines? 
was wisely and honestly done.”’ 

The Outlook in its March Maga- 
zine Number has no less than ten 
illustrated special features—cer 
tuinly a good showing as to quality 
in a magazine which is also a weekly 
newspaper and devotes even in its 
‘‘magazine numbers’’ large space t° 
current topics, editorials, and book 
reviews. Among the illustrated 
articles of this monthare: Two ol 
lege Presidents (Mark and Henry 
Hopkins); Edward Everett Hale's 
‘Memories of a Hundred Years ;"' © 
A. ®teiner’s ‘“Crackow and Polish 
Patriotism; Poultney Bigelow’® 
‘‘Henry the Sailor Prince ;’’ W. 4: 
Brown’s ‘‘Some Rare Musical Instra- 
ments’’ and Clifton Johnson's ‘‘W he? 
the White Mountains are White.”’ 
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State News. 
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{ Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 

The Wilmington Messenger says 
that Sheriff Stedman has ‘‘beat all 
records, having collected ~ per cent 
of the State’s taxes listed. 

The public school authorities are 
notified that when the second $100,- 
000 of the State’s aid to schools is 
needed it will be forthcoming. 

Winston Sentinel: Farmers say 
that the snow will be worth thou- 
gands of dollars to wheat. Some say 
the crop would not have been worth 
much had the snow not come. 

The big snow storm of last week 
overed almost the entire State and 
parts of Tennessee, Virginia and 
South Carolina. It was heaviest in 
North Carolina and was the greatest 
snowfall ina good many years.—Ex. 

The Senate has confirmed the 
following nominations of postmas- 
ters: Tyre Glenn, Greensboro; J. 
H. Rameay, Salisbury ; J. F. Wray, 


Items 0 


0 


Reidsville; J. W. ©. Long, States- 
ville; E L. Ware, King’s Mountain. 

Tarboro Southerner: Capt. E. E. 
Knight has severa! fine beds of let- 


tuce which he is now shipping to 
Northern markets, where he finds a 
ready sale. Every day several loads 
of crates can be seen pulling out of 
town for his farm near Mildred. 

A gentleman who has been study 
ing the census bulletins closely, says 
that at the last election 123,160 
yoters in North Carolina failed to go 
to the polls. There are only nine 
counties in the State in which the 
negroes have a majority of voters.— 
Exchange. 

Alex. Ritter, a substantial citizen 
of Moore county, was thrown from 
his mule a few days ago and so badly 
hurt that he could not walk, conse- 
quently he lay out for nearly 48 
hours. It is said that his feet are 
severely frostbitten and may have 
to be taken cff. 

Washington Cor Charlotte Ob- 
server: There is a report here that 
Gen. Julian S. Carr will not bea 
candidate for the Senate, but will 
enter the race for the Congressional 
nomination against Congressman W. 

W. Kitchin. Thestory was repeated 

several times last week. 


Contracts have been awarded for 
the new Watauga hall, to cost $12,- 
000, and for the Pullen Memorial 
Hall, to cost $16,000, at the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College in 
Raleigh. The buildings will be very 
handsome and and contain armory, 
dormitories, library, mess hall and 
chapel. 


High Point Enterprise: At the 
National Bank of High Point this 
morning is a gold brick that weighs 
229 ounces and is valued at $3,600. 
It is just from the mint at Charlotte, 
assayed for Mr. Milt Jones. It was 
the result of a six weeke run at the 
lola Gold Mine, near Star. This is 
& very promising mine. 

Col. Olds: The shipment of fer- 
tilizer tax tags is large, yet it is not 
believed it will be anything near so 
great as it was last spring, when the 
fertilizer sales were enormous and 
toke all records. About one-half 
or two-thirds of the fertilizers used 
Was made of no use by the great 
Tains which set in early in May. 

Chatham Record: The third deep- 
et snow ever known in this county 
fell on last Friday night. The deep 
8st snow ever known here fell in 
January, 1857. The next deepest was 
nFebruary, 1899 It began enow- 
ing at noon on Saturday, the 11th of 
February, 1899, and continued with- 
Cut intermission until noon on the 
following Monday. 

Post: Capt Jasper Fleming died 
of pnenmonia at the A. and M. Col- 
lege Sanday morning at 10 o’clock 
His home was in Milton, Caswell 
County, and he was attending the 
college, taking a special course in 
dairying, with a view to establishing 
® Scientific dairy and stock farm at 
Milton. He was 68 years old and 
leaves a wife and three sons. 


News and Observer: The annual 
Convention of the North Carolina 
Sunday School Association will meet 
0 Fayetteville, March 18-20, inolu- 
Sve, This Association, as is probably 
Well known, is composed of all the 
Sunday Schools in the State of every 
denomination. The officers of the 
“8ociation are as follws: Prof. 
Geo, H. Crowell, of B sh Point, 
Mesident ; Prof. §.M. Smith, Elon 
tee, general secretary; H. N. 

ow, Durham, statistical seoretary ; 

A. Weathers, Raleigh, treasurer. 





Asheville Citizen: Judge J. H. 
Merrimon has returned from Ral- 
eigh where he has been in confer- 
ence with the Governor, the Attor 
ney General and Messrs. Shepherd 
and Rountree, in regard to the 
South Dakota railway suit. The 
case is set to be heard by the United 
States Supreme Court in March 
though it will perhaps not be called 
within a year’s time. 

Monroe Journal: ‘You have no 
idea of the amount of money it is, 
and will require, to furnish the corn 
alone that will be used in Union 


; county this year,’’ said a broker this 


morning. ‘‘A car load of corn costs 
from $500 to $600 now and car after 
car will be required. More money 
will probably be advanced on crops 
this year than in many past ones— 
that is,if the merchants can raise it.”’ 

Lexington Dispatch: There is a 
mammoth poplar tree standing in 
the woods on Mr. Hiram R. Berrier’s 
place, about 4 miles from Lexing- 
ton. Chief of Police Heitman went 
out to look at the tree last Sunday 
and he tells us it measures 33 feet in 
circumference and that ithasa num- 
ber of limbs upon it that measure 2 
feetin diameter. Mr. Heitman says 
he believes it is the largest tree in 
the State. 


Shearer Bibical Hall at Davidson 
College, the gift of Rev. Dr. Shearer 
and wife, was dedicated last week, 
Rev. Dr. Howerton, of Charlotte, de- 
livering the dedioatory address and 
Rev. Dr. Wharey, of Mooresville, 
the dedicatory prayer. Many of the 
Presbyterian clergy, members of the 
board of trustees of the college, and 
other friends of the institution were 
present. The building is a very 
handsome one.—Landmark. 


Post: That Raleigh will havea 
tobacco market is now an assured 
fact, which is realized by tobacco 
men in all parts of the country. 
During the meeting of the directors 
yesterday letters were read from 
large consumers in this country and 
Europe in which they promised to 
have their representatives as active 
buyers, and every member of the 
board pronounces the outlook as 
promising as could be desired. 

Senator Pritchard has introduced 
a bill in Congress restoring to the 
pension rolls all those soldiers who 
have been dropped on account of 
prior service in the Confederate 
army. This bill has been favorably 
reported, and the Senator says he 
intends to see that it becomes a law. 
It will benefit thousands of deserv 
ing soldiers and their widows living 
in Western North Carolina and East 
Tennessee.— Madison Enterprise. 

News and Observer: In his ad- 
dress at the State Normal and Indus- 
trial College on Monday, Dr. Curry 
spoke in terms of warm congratula- 
tion of the educational conference 
held in Raleigh last week, saying ‘‘it 
is a forerunner of a brighter day 
that is dawning in North Carolina.’’ 
He predicted that as North Caro- 
lina furnished more soldiers for the 
Southern Confederacy than any 
other Southern State, she would out- 
strip all her sister States of the 
South in the matter of public edu- 
cation. 


Washington Cor. Post: Congress. 
man W. W. Kitchin presented a peti- 
tion in the House to day for a re- 
duction of the war revenue tax on 
tobacco, which was signed by Gov. 
ernor Aycock, Scoretary of State J. 
Bryan Grimes, State Treasurer Lacy, 
S. L. Patterson as Commissioner of 
Agriculture, and Col. John 8. Cun- 
ningham, president of the State To- 
bacco Growers’ Association. In less 
than an hour after the presentation 
of the petition, the bill for the re- 
duction of the tax had ‘gone through 
the House by a unanimous vote. 


Wilmington Cor. Post: The Ameri 
can Wood Spesialty Company, of 
New York announces that it will 
establish a plant in Wilmington at 
a day in the near future that will 
cost $50,000. The enterprise will be 
for the manufacture of lightwood 
for the European market. All the 
waste product of our saw mills, down 
to pieces an inch square, can be util- 
ized, whereas now in nearly all the 
mills this class of waste material is 
now burned in order to get it out of 
the way. It is stated that the de- 
mand for lightwood in Europe is al- 
most limitless. 


News and Observer: Trinity Col- 
lege has been the recipient this 
month of two handsome gifts which 
are to be completed before the open- 
ing of the fall session—one a modern 
dormitory to cost $25,000 or $30,000 
by Mr. Benj. N. Duke, and the other 
an elegant granite pavilion to be 
built between the gateway of the 
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college and the Washington Duke 
building, the gift of Mrs. James E. 
Stagg, the grand daughter of Mr. 
Washington Duke. These two ad- 
ditions together with the magnificent 
J. B. Duke Library Building, will 
add greatly to the equipment, com. 
fort and adornment of Trinity Col- 
lege. 

There is already much talk and no 
little bit of work going on with refer- 
ence to the appointment of a Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to 
succeed the lamented Gen. Toon. 
Among those being spoken of are 
Prof. J. Y. Joyner, of Greensboro, 
Prof. M. C. 8. Noble, of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Rev. P. R. 
Law, of Lumberton, Mr. J. Allen 
Holt, of Oak Ridge, ex-Congressman 
B. F. Grady, of Duplin, W. H. Rags- 
dale, of Greenville, C. H. Mebane, of 
Catawba College. It will probably 
be several days before Governor 
Aycock will make the appointment. 

Statesville Landmark: The citi 
zens of Mt. Holly, of the county of 
Gaston, have set an example that is 
worthy of allemulation. They have 
organized a society—as told elsewhere 
in this paper—for the purpose of 
ridding their community of the 
vampires—the idle, thriftless, vioi 
ous, vagabond class, some of whom 
are to be foundin every community ; 
and this new organization gives 
special attention to the men who 
allow their wives and children to 
earn a support for the family by 
working in cotton mills and else- 
where while they—the fathers—live 
off the proceeds of this labor and 
spend their wives and children’s 
wages for drink. A branch of this 
organization could doubtless do some 
business in Statesville andin every 
other town in the State. May it 
grow and flourish. 

Washington Cor. Post: The Demo 
cratic State Executive Committee 
will be called to meetin Raleigh next 
month. The call has not yet been 
issued, but it is understood that re- 
quests have been made that the 
meeting be held the latter part of 
March. The committee at this meet- 
ing will select the place and date for 
the Democratic State Convention. 
There will be a sharp fight for the 
convention between several cities in 
the State. There is a strong senti- 
ment in favor of Greensboro, and 
Raleigh will have a hard fight on 
hand to retain the convention. 
There is also talk that the committee 
at its coming meeting will consider 
the method of the selection of Sena- 
tor. A well known Democrat in the 
State writes that in his opinion all 
the candidates should be heard and 
a plan agreeable to all adopted. 
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LIGHT. HOUSE FOR DIAMOND SHOALS. 


Washington Cor. Post: After 
years of waiting another effort is to 
be made to locate a light-house off 
the ‘graveyard of the Atlantic’’—the 
dreaded and treacherous Cape Hat 
teras. Senator Hoar of Massachusetts 
has discovered a man who is willing 
to undertake the hazardous task of 
erecting a light-house and fog signal 
at Diamond Shoals and he has intro- 
duced a bill in the Senate appropriat- 
ing $550,000 for the purpose. The 
government spent thousands and 
thousands in an effort to securea 
location for a light: house at Diamond 
Shoals, and after numerous experi- 
ments the task was given upas hope. 
less. Albert F. Fells of Boston, is 
of the opinion that he has solved the 
question of obtaining a foundation 
for a light-house at Hatteras, and 
Senator Hoar’s bill contracts on the 
part of the government that the 
constructicn of the proposed light 
house shall be substantially com- 
menced within twelve months. The 
bill provides that Fells is to be paid 
$150,000 when the light-house is 
placed in position in accordance with 
conditions specified and ready to be 
equipped and lighted. He is to be 
paid an additional $150,000 when 
both fog signale and light-house are 
completed. At the expiration of 
one year after the completion of the 
light-house he is to receive $250,000, 
provided the same shall have re- 
mained in a substantial and good 
condition. 

THE LIGHT AS IT NOW Is. 

The new light-ship for Diamond 
Shoal cff Hatteras is furnished with 
electric apparatus designed to send 
a perpendicular pillar of light high 
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TAFT’S PLAN OF RULE FOR THE PqHIL- 
IPPINES. 





Qualified Suffrage, Local Legislature, Par- 
tial Representation at Washi: gton. 

WasHINaTon, Feb. 22 —Governor 
Taft, in his testimony before the 
Senate Committee on the Philippines 
this week, stated more succinctly 
than he has heretofore done his 
theory—which is, he said, also the 
theory of the Philippines Commission 
—as to what Congress should do in 
the way of supplying the Philippine 
people with a form of government. 
His plan is first to give the people a 
qualified suffrage with gradual 
growth in popular government, 
which should be enlarged through 
education in the English language 
and in American institutions. Seo- 
ond, to institute within a reasonably 
short time a local legislature, to con- 
sist of two bodies, one to be chosen 
by vote and the other to be appoint- 
ive; third, to permit the island to 
send two or three representatives to 
Washington. 

He thought there should be a dec- 
laration on the part of the United 
States of its intembion to hold the 
islands indefinitely with the under 
standing that when they are suitable 
for such a condition they may be 
given a quasi independence. Sucha 
pronouncement by this country 
would be welcomed by many and 
would do much good. 

Governor Taft advanced the idea 
that as the Filipinos have for over 
300 years been under the influence of 
the Christian religion, in time, under 
the influence of American education, 
the people might become capable of 
self-government. He anticipated 
some trouble on account of the un- 
due or illegal exploitation of the 
islands and corruption in case of 
continued American occupation, but 
he would not on account of this dan- 
ger turn the islands back to the fate 
of an oligarchy so long as there is in 
this case. 
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AS TO ELECTION LAWS. 





Crumpacker Succeeds at Last in Getting a 
Resolution Through. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 17.—The caucus 
of the Republican members of the 
House after three meetings, to night 
adopted a modified form of the 
Crumpacker resolution providing for 
an investigation of the election laws 
of the several States and a report as 
to whether the right of suffrage of 
males 21 years of age being citizens 
of the United States is abridged, ex- 
cept for crime. The resolution as 
adopted was outlined in one intro- 
duced by representative Dick ot 
Ohio. Representatives Dick and 
Crumpacker supported the resolu- 
tion in its amended form to-night 
and it was unanimously adopted. 

Although there were but eighty- 
five members of the caucus present, 
it was understood beforehand that 
the resolution was agre-able to the 
leaders, and there being no opposi- 
tion to the resolution, itstands as the 
sense of the Republican caucus. It 
provides that the Committee on 
Rules shall bring in a rule for the 
appointment by the Speaker of a 
select committee of eleven members 
to investigate the subject and re 
port, but does not authorize the 
committee to draft a bill or resolu. 
tion and does not bind the Republi- 
cans to support the commitee’s ac 
tion. 
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COL. ERNST ON THE CANAL. 





He Thinks the Panama the Best Route Since 
the Company’s Offer to Sell for $40,000,- 
000. 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 19.—Col. O. H 
H. Ernst, of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, was before the Commit 
tee on Inter Oceanic Canals of the 
Senate yesterday. In a preliminary 
statement he said the cuts on the 
Darien route before the tunnel was 
reached made that route impracti 
cable. While it had not been exam- 
ined carefully, he thought it would 
take 20 years to construct such a 
canal and at a cost of $290,000,000 
Asa member of the commission he 
was assigned to the Panama route 
particularly, but went over the Nicu 
ragua route. In answer to questions 
by Senator Hanna he said he would 
recommended the Panamu 


into the sky directly over the vessel. | mission had the offer of the Pan 


It is hoped that this light may be 


‘ama Canal Company to sell for $40, 


visible from the decks of ships 30 or | 000,000 been made at that time and 
40 miles away at sea, whereas the | gave the following reasons for s° 


masthead lights can be seen only 15 
miles away. If this form of beacon 


| doing: 
|shorter, straighter, lower, having 


The Panama route i+ 


proves successful, it will be adopted | four locks as against eight for Nica 


for other signal-stations.—Boston | 


Youth’s Companion. 


ragua and would cost $1,350,000 less 
per year to maintain and operate. 





A GREAT COAL MINE COMBINE. 





Plans For a Merger of Companies Whose 
Combined Capital is $250,000,000. 

PITTSBURG, Feb. 20.—The Post of 
this city says: 

‘*Plans for one of the greatest coal 
mining company merging in the his- 
tory of the country, which inoludes 
the consolidation of the Pittsburg 
Coal Company, the Monongahela 
River Consolidated Coal and Coke 
Company and practically all of the 
competing interests of these com. 
panies in the Ohio, West Virginia 
and Illinois fields, are again attract- 
ing attention in financial circles. 

“Recent rumors of the conslida- 
tion of the river coal combine with 
the United States Steel Corporation 
have been officially denied. That 
there are other plans, however, has 
been admitted and conferences have 
been held in the East during the past 
week by officials of the two Pittsburg 
coal combines, and at these confer- 
ences representatives of leading New 
York financial houses were present. 
From some of the Pittsburg stook- 
holders of the river combine, it is 
learned that the plan for one gigan- 
tic combine of all of the larger bitu- 
minous coal companies had been re 
vived. The preliminary steps to 
this end are said to be in the recent 
incorporation of the combines of the 
Central Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia Companies, such as the Fair- 
mont Coal Company and the pro- 
posed consolidations in Ohio and Illi- 
nois. " 

“One of the next steps, according 
to the coal men, will be the merging 
of the two big Pittsburg coal com. 
panies into a single headed corpora- 
tion, the river combination of $30,- 
000,000 and the rail combine with 
$64,000,000 or a total of $94,000,000. 
The other corporations that are 
slated for this final merger will, in 
the rough estimate, make a com- 
bined capital of over $250,000,000.”’ 
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MARCONI’S CUNFIDENCE. 


Lonpon, Feb. 20.—At a meeting of 
the Wireless Telegraph Company 
to-day Mr. Marconi made a speech 
in which he ssid he was very confi- 
dent that he would be able to send 
& message across the Atlantic on his 
next experiment. 

The wireless system was now in 
permanent use on several ships, and 
there were twenty-five land stations. 
He was now able to send twenty- 


two words a minute. 
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THE SCHLEY CONTROVERSY SHELVED 
FOR GOOD. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 20.—The posi- 
tion taken by President Roosevelt 
in the Schley-Sampson controversy 
will be supported by the Republican 
leaders in Congress. It is stated that 
no action will be permitted by either 
House at variance with the Presi- 
dent’s attitude. The review of the 
case made by the President will be 
accepted as party policy in the 
House and Senate so far as the ques 
tion of political party may be raised 
in the controversy. 
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SECRETARY LONG WILL RETIRE. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 20.—Now that 
the Schley matter has been settled 
officially, it is well known that Sec- 
retary Long feels that he is at lib- 
erty to carry out the project cherished 
by him in the last year of President 
McKinley’s administration, and re. 
tire to private life. However, this 
is not expected to ensue at once, for 
there is no certain knowledge of 
what will follow in Congress notwith 
standing a strong belie by the ad- 
ministration that the case is settled 
beyond revival. Therefore it is un- 
derstood that the change in the 
the cabinet circle will not take place 
before the adjournment of the pres. 
ent session of Congress and perhaps 
not until next fall. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





Big Delegations Swoop Down on Congres- 
sional Committees. 

WASHINGTON, February 18. — The 
National Woman Snuffragists had 
their innings before Congress to-day, 
and Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Pres 
ident of the organization, and six of 
her followers swooped down upon 
the House Judiciary Committee and 
presented a strong argument in fa- 
vor of suffrage for women, pre- 
senting an amendment to the consti- 
tution giving women the right to 
“on Catt urged upon the com 
mittee to report favorably on the 
resolution to appoint a commission 
to investigate the operation of wo- 
man suffrage in this country. 

The hearing before the Senate 
Committee was held in the Marble 
rooth, off the Senate lobby. Miss 
Susan B. Anthony acted as spokes- 
man. 


ADVANCE IN INSURANCE RATES. 


Our news columns convey the 
startling information thatthe South- 
eastern Tariff Association has made 
an advance in rates of 25 per cent., 
effective at once, upon all stocks of 
merchandise and all frame store 
buildings, and also on all manufac- 
turing risks and other special hazards 
which have not been rated under the 
revised schedules within a year, the 
new rate to apply to all of the terri- 
tory south of Virginia, if not indeed, 
to all territory east of the Rocky 
Mountains excepting New York City 
and its environs.—Charlotte Ob. 
server, 22d. 





On Monday, in little more than an 
hour’s time, the Senate disposed of 
the treaty with Denmark ceding to 
the United States for a consideration 
of $5,000,000 the islands of St. 
Thomas, St. John and St. Croix, 
composing the group of the Antilles, 
known as the Danish West Indies, 
and so consummated a transaction 
which has been under consideration 
since the administration of President 
Lincoln. 
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THE TRANSMISSION OF MESSAGES BY 
THE MARCONI SYSTEM. 


To one of the polished brass balls 
a wire is attached, which runs up a 
high mast, or hangs from a kite. 
The electric pulsations, set up when 
aspark leaps from one ball to the 
other, run along the wire and are 
thence radiated off into space. Just 
how large a role this suspended wire 
plays in the sending is not yet very 
clear. Maybe some day it will not 
be needed. The sending instrument 
might be located in the cellar, for 
these electric waves seem to go 
through brick and sone, and almost 
everything, save the metals. 

It is clear enough that if the send- 
ing operator can open and close his 
circuit as he likes, he can make the 
series of sparks long or short as he 
likes. So you have along or short 
series of waves flying through space 
at the speed of light. While Senor 
Marconi waited in Newfoundland 
with the telephone at his ear, this is 
what his operator in Cornwall was 
doing. In Newfoundland was an 
arrangement of a little different sort. 

Here were batteries, and a circuit, 
just the same. But instead of the 
transformer and the polished bress 
balls, a little glass tabe makes a part 
of the circuit. Into this runs the 
two ends of the wires from the bat- 
teries. In the gap between the two 
are some nickel-silver filings. Ordi- 
narily, these will not let the current 
from the battery pass. The path is 
blocked. 

But if this little tube, about as big 
as a quill toothpick, be attached at 
the same time to the receiving wire, 
which runs out through the window 
and up the mast, a curious effect is 
observed. When the waves strike 
the high wire, and are absorbed, 
they come running down in a way to 
make the nickel filings stand up in a 
hurry. The little particles seem to 
cohere, and in such a way as to let 
the other current, from the batteries 
on the floor, flow through. Why, 
nobody knows. Give the tube a lit 
tle tap, and they fall apartagain. It 
is the oddest sort of a performance, 
and was quite unheard of until Prof. 
Branly’s discovery, ten years ago. 

When Prof. Lodge heard of the 
Branly experiments, he fixed ups 
little automatic tapper. It worked 
on the same principle as an electrio 
door-hbell (I wonder how many people 
ever stopped to think how even that 
simple every-day affair operates). 
The effect of this tapping arrange 
ment was to give the slender tube 
of filings a smart jog every time the 
electric waves made them cohere. It 
‘was a decoherer. 

The rest was simple. If the bat- 
tery on the floor could be made to 
operate the tanper, it could also set 
a common Morse printing instru- 
ment going. According as the series 
of waves coming down the receiving 
wire was short or long, the machine 
prints a dot or adash. These you 
read off on the tape, just as you 
read the quotations on a stock ticker, 
only you have to know the Morse 
alphabet to understand. 

Ordinarily the waves are strong 
enough and their effect clear enough, 
so that no telephone attachment is 
needed. The clicks can be read off 
by ear just asin ordinary telegraphy. 
But the waves seem to weaken with 
the distance, and those which had 
traveled 2,000 miles, from Cornwall 


to Newfoundlan(, were faint,indeed. 
That was why Signor Marconi held 
an instrument to his ear.—From 
‘‘Wireless Telegraphy and Signor 
Marconi’s Triumph,’’ by Carl y- 
der, in the American Monthly 
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The Home Circle. 








ABOU BEN ADHEM AND THE ANGEL.* 
Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 


Awoke one night from ad 
And saw within the mocn! 


Making it rich and like a lijy in bloom, 
An ange) writing in a book of gid. 


Exceeding peace had made 
And to the presence in the 
“What writest thou?” 


r) Answered, ‘‘The names of 


‘6 And is mine one?’’ said Abou. 
Abou spake more low, 


Replied the angel. 
Bat cheerily still, and ssid 


Write me as one that loves his fellow men.’”’ 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night, 

It came again, with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 
And, lo, Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest! 


The vision raised its head 
And with a look made of all sweet accord 


eep dream of peace 
ight in his room, 


Ben Adhem bold, 
room he said, 


those who love the Lord.”’ 
‘‘Nay not so,”’ 


, “I pray thee, then, 


— Leigh Hunt. 





THE LAST 


I saw him once before, 

As he passed by the door ; 
And again 

The pavement-stones resound 

As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 


They say that in his prime, 

Ere the pruning knife of time 
Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 

By the crier on his round 
Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 

And he looks at all he meets 
So forlorn ; 

And he shakes his feeble head, 

That it seems as if he said, 
‘“‘They are gone.”’ 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lirs that he has pressed 
In their bloom ; 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been curved for many a year 
On the tomb. 
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LEAF * 


My grandmamma has said— 

Poor old lady ! she is dead 
Long ago— 

That he had a» Roman nose, 

And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 


But now his nose is thin, 

And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff ; 

And a crook is in his back, 

And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 


I know it isa sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here, 
Bat the old three cornered hat, 
And the breeches—and all that, 
Are so queer ! 


And if I should live to be 

The last leaf upcn the tree 
In the apring, 

Let them smile, as I do now, 

At the old, forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 


—Oliver Wendell Holmes 








THE MASTERY OF OUR MOODS 


ANGELA MORGAN, in Success for February. 


How many people realize the im. 
perative necessity of maintaining, 
above all else, a uniformly cheerful 
frame of mind? We have talked 
for years of the value of hope and 
faith,—of the necessity for ‘‘keeping 
up a brave heart’’ despite appear- 
ances,—yet how many of us are ac- 
tually masters of our minds? 

Few of us comprehend the enor- 
mous responsibility that rests upon 
every human being in the matter of 
thought-control. Think to what a 
great extent we are all affected by 
the most trivial occurrence. It is 
the little things that disturb us. 

A woman tears her dress, or loses 
a glove, and is at once thrown into a 
fit of impatience and ill-humor that 
is of greater harm to her than would 
be the loss of a dozen gloves or the 
damaging of a dczen dresses. 

A man can start the whole current 
of a day wrong by losing his tem- 
per over a misplaced collar button, 
expiating on the lukewarm condi- 
tion of coffee, or puffing about in im. 
potent rage as he just misses a down. 
town oar. 

Incongruous though it may seem, 
it is often just such trifles as these 
that set our minds in the wrong 
channel, and sweep us on toward 
that mental gulf of gloom known as 
‘‘the blues.’’ 

lf you are a woman, sensitive and 
impressionable, some trifling annoy- 
ance may fret you, and cause you to 
fee! out of sorts. Instead of cutting 
off at once from this undesirable cur- 
rent, you allow yourself to indulge 
a little self-commiseration. Per- 
haps a friend calis and chats with 
you about her recent good fortune. 
Shy wants youto rejoice with her in 

her success. Atany other time, you 
would have been glad in her glad- 
ness; but, in your present gloomy 
state of mind, her frank, impulsive 
words seem to take on the tones of 
boasting. To your distorted vision, 
she seems to be triumphing over you. 
The pefect lines of her new trap, so 
faultless in its tailoring, are hate 
ful to your sight. You smile and 
congratulate her, but in your heart 
her words rankle and burn. After 
she has gone, you abandon yourself 
to ‘the blues.’’ A survey of your 
rooms convinces you that the fur. 
niture is unpardonably shabby; a 
glance through your wardrobe dis 
closes glaring faults in the out of 
even your latest gowns; your mir 
ror tells youthat you are looking 
jaded and worn. You feel suddenly 
hurt and ill-treated. You decide 
that fate isagainst you. As the day 
progresses, every little incident adds 
to your forlorn and hopeless view of 
life. A sight of your friends driy- 
ing in their new trap accentuates 
the ill feeling you have against the 
fortunate in this world’s goods. The 





*Nos. 25 and 26 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, airsnged especially for THE PRo- 
@RESSIVE FARMER by the evitor. In tnis 
series selevtions from the following authors 
ore giread apyeates: ig, Bevan Us and 

whivg, r ron, Cam c 
Field Goldsmith. sims ae peer 


recollection of hcw some one gained 
his wealth flares up vividly in your 
mind, and you smile bitterlv. You 
decide that it is only the dishonest 
who can succeed in this world. By 
night time you have concluded that 
life is not worth living. 

Many of us would receive a genu- 
ine stock of surprise were we to 
write a schedule of our moods and 
their accompanying causes Try it 
some, time, and seeif the revelation 
does not shame you! 

On the other hand, there are the 
serious things,—the sorrows, the 
heavy trials of life,—how can we face 
these serenely ? 

Man or woman, you must meet 
these. You are out of work. You 
have made effort after effort and 
failed. You straggle against the 
onslaught of despair that attacks 
you anew after each repeated fail- 
ure. Itisso hard not to give up! 
Yes, but remember that it is at just 
such a time as this that you actually 
cannot afford to give up. Your 
thought forces are your capital. 
You dare not waste them by draw- 
ing reckles:ly upon them in a mood 
of despondency. A hopeful, coura- 
ageous state of mind is indispensa- 
ble to you,—more important than 
money. You think money is what 
you want, but itis not. What you 
really want is perfect control of your 
thought-forces. That will bring 
money and every desirable thing 
If youcan so train your thoughts 
that each new rebuff only makes 
your determination stronger, you 
have gained a mighty force,—invisi- 
ble, but none the less potent,—a 
magic quality, of greater value to 
you than millions. This force is 
something that cannot be gained for 
you: only by your own undaunted 
efforts can you acquireit. When you 
do possess it, you own something 
which neither loss nor disaster, mis 
fortune nor accident, nor any other 
circumstance can ever take away 
from you Not only that, but mis 
fortune in your career will be reduced 
to a minimum. 


+ 3 


MRS. MARTIN’S OPPORTUNITY. 





Mr. Martin was talking at the din- 
ner table, in his usual clever manner, 
about the inconsistency of women. 


INCBEASE YOUR CAPACITY TO ENJOY 
LIFE. 


Nothing contributes more to the 
highest success than the formation 
of the habit of enjoying things 
Whatever your calling in life may 
be, whatever misfortunes or hard- 
ships may come to jou, make up 
your mind resolutely that, come 
what may, you will get the most 
possible real enjoyment out of every 
day; that you will increase your 
capacity for enjoying life by trying 
to find the sunny side of every expe- 
rience of the day. Resolutely de- 
termine that you will see the hu- 
morous side of things. No matter 
how hard or unyielding your envi- | 
ronment may seem to be, there isa 
sunby side if you can only see it. 
The mirth-provoking faculty, even 
under trying circumstances, is worth 
more to a young man or woman 
starting out in life than a fortune 
without it. Make up your mind that 
you wil be an optimist, that there 
shall be nothing of the persimist 
about you; that you will carry your 
own sunehine wherever you go. 
There is longevity in the sunny 
soul that eases our jolts and makes 
our sides shake with laughter. 
There is a wonderful medical effect 
in gc: d cheer. ood news and glad- 
tidings have a magic effect even upon 
invalids. 

We often see a whole store or fac- 
tory or home transformed by one 
sunny soul. On the other hand we 
have seen them blighted and made 
dark by a gloomy, morose, fault- 
finding person —Selected. 


CAN GOSSIP BE MADE IMPROVING? 


Mr. William Dean Howells re- 
cently declared that good fiction is 
‘only an exquisite distillation ot 
human facts, which biography and 
history more or less attractively 
embody ; and all three are gossip de- 
personalized by remoteness of time 
or place.’’ He adds that there is no 
reason why our own spoken gossip 
might not be such as to produce the 
effect of ‘‘all that is charming and 
edifying in these forms of litera. 
ture.’”’ The Youth’s Companion 
finds here the suggestion of a new 
fine art. 

‘Here is the opportunity for a 
new fineart! Since we do, naturally, 
talk about our neighbors, why not 
study how to do so fitly and finely, 
rather than intrusively and pettily? 
No manual of gossipry is yet pub- 
lished, but when ‘The Perfect Gos. 
sip’ does issue from the press, it will 
contain some advice quite easy to 
anticipate. Its first page will forbid 
prying, depreciation, malice and 
mockery. It will recomend the culti- 
vation of charity and a sense of hu- 
mor, the study of character, and of 
graceful and unexaggerated expres- 
sion. Criticism it may tolerate as 
a wholesome sccial influence, but 
criticism will itselt be criticized and 
discredited at the least suspicion of 
haste or harshness. Good and grace- 
ful -acts, noble, charming or odd 
characters graphically portrayed, 
will be acclaimed among graduates 
in the Gentle Art; wise interpreta- 
tion, generous excuse, delicate ap 
preciation will enrich their conver- 
sation. Light and worthless reading 
about imaginary people will have 
given place to bright and worthy 
talking about real ones.’’—Home and 
Flowers. 
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SECRETARIES GAGE AND SHAW WERE 
POOR BOYS. 


The retiring and incoming Secre- 
taries of the Treagury illustrate anew 
the opportunities which this coun- 
try affordsto poor boys. Half a cen. 
tury ago Lyman J. Gage began work 
in a Chicago planing-miill, loading 
timber, teaming, serving as a night- 
watchman, and paying for lessons 
in bcok-keeping by helping in the 
office. A situation as book. keeper 
in a trust company followed; he 
rose to bs cashier, vice president, 
and eventually president of a bank. 

Leslie M. Shaw likewise early 
moved from the East to try his for 





‘These young ladies who protest 
that they are never going to marry !"’ 
he broke out—‘‘everybody knows 
they will belie their own words at 
the very first opportunity.”’ 

He paused, and evidently hoped 
that Mra Martin would come to the 
rescue Of her sex; but that discreet 
woman held her tongue. 

‘‘Why, Mary,’’ he continued, “you 
remember how it was with yourself. 


that you wouldn't marry the best 
man alive.”’ 
‘*Well, [didn’t,’’ said Mrs. Martin. 
Good manners never can intrude — 
E. Moors. 








I have heard yousay more than once | 


tunes in the Weet. He worked in 
| the harvest field to pay for his school- 
ing, studied law in his leisure mo- 
ments, grappled with the problems 
of a local bunk, was enabled to put 
the finances of !owa on a firm basis, 
and was chosen 
great State for four years. 
single exceptional 


Nota 
opportunity for 





| men, Few readers of this paragraph 
| but have prospects us bright as were 
theirs. How many will climb as 


| high?—-Youth’s Companion. 


| 
| ‘*What were your uncle's last 
words?’’ 


‘‘He hadn't time for any; it wasa 
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Our Social Chat. 


y EDITKD BY AUNTJENNIK, RALEIGH, N.C. # 


AS CONTRIBUTYRS to this department of 
The Progressive Fafmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the most entertain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join be sending 
usa letter on some subject of general interest, 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 
WHEN WRITING, give full name and post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish your real name to appear 
in print, give name by which you wish to be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule 
elapse between the time a letter is written and 
the date of its (ope 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer. Raleigh. N.C. 











AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 


You know that there is competi- 
tion now for the book cffered by our 


partment sent us before the first of 
April. Subjects not limited AndI 
must tell you of another prize that 
is to be given the first of May for 
the best article on ‘‘The Spring and 
Summer Wardrobe for the Family.’’ 
Competition begins at once. Get 
your article ready and forward it to 
me for our page. Could you see the 
‘Magic Tucker’? which Mr. T. B 

Parker so kindly proposes to give 
the one whose article tells best how 
to furnish the family wardrobe taste- 
fully and neatly, with greatest 
economy of money and time, I feel 
quite sure you would try to win it. 
The artice must not be written from 
a too saving or niggarily stand point, 
but from one of true economy. I 
have a Magic Tucker like the one 
Mr. Parker proposes to give, and it 
isa treasure to a busy woman. It 
is simple and has the added merit of 
fitting any machine. This, at first 
thought, seems an impossibility, but 
‘‘*geeing is believing,’’ and there are 
two machines here in this house of 
different make, on both of which the 
tucker works equally well. Please 
remember, that if you do not try for 
either of these premiums, it isa pos- 
itive fact that some one else who 
does will get one, or possibly both 
of them. 

We have three excellent letters 
this week. Ruby suggests for dis- 
cussion a topic that will undoubt- 
edly arouse much interest. She is 
one of our best writers. Mrs. Fill 

yaw made good use of a little rainy 
day leisure by writing a letter for 
our Chat, thereby setting a good ex 

ample for othres. I am glad that 
Happiness has returned and explained 
the cause of her prolonged absence. 
Ihope that she will come oftener 
in the future. AUNT JENNIE 


WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA TOWNS; 
SOME SIMPLE REMEDIES. 


Dear AUNT JENNIE :—Four months 
have come and gone since I promised 
to write oftener. .I can offer only 
this excuse: first, a visit to Gastonia, 
and a very delightful one it was, 
meeting old friends and attending 
the Annual Conference of Western 
North Carolina M. E. Church. I 
grasped many loving hands during 
the few days I was there. Whata 
pleasure it is to revisit a place where 
you have lived five or six years! 

Gastonia has made rapid improve- 
ment in the few years I had been 
away. Some beautiful buildings for 
business on the main streets, also 
some private dwellings. Gastonia 
has waterworks and graded schools, 
also electric lights. It is a thriving 
cotton mill town. 

After my visit there, on my return 
home I stopped in Newton, where I 
spent Thanksgiving day with my 
married daughter and other relatives. 
Newton is a small town, but has 
quite a number of manufactures. It, 
too, has splendid school facilities. 

After I came home the holidays 
were on; after they were over my 
family were sick for some dayss> that 
I could not write. I kept thinking I 
would write a letter on ‘How to 
Make Home Huppy,”’ but the other 
letters were x0 good I concluéed that 
I could not do nearly so well. I was 
glad Mrs. Z B.P. won the book; 
she is from Western North Carolina, 
I believe. Three cheers for the blue 
hills contributor ! 

Thanks to sincere for her recipe. 
Ihave been wanting such a one for 
alongtime. Thanks als» to Aline, 
of Kentucky, for directions to make 
rugs;; such things us she anggests 
are within reach of every farmer’s 
| wife. 

Yes, Jonnie Acton, there is gruamb 
ling in more places than your home; 
but, ‘‘keep on thesunny side of life,” 
is my motto. Some predict a famine 
in our country, as crops are smaller 
every year. I do not allow such 
thoughts to trouble me. If we, as 
a nation, do right God, the Great 
Giver of every good and perfect gift, 
will bless us. If we do wrong, we 
need not expect his blessings. 





from living in the country and sev 
eral miles from town. In the mat 
ter of croup in children: 

Take mutton suet, shave it, place 
on a fiunnel cloth. Grate nutmeg 
thickly all over, and put as warm as 
can be borne on child's chest. ‘This 
has always given relief. 

I have found the pulp of sassafras 
stems make good mucilage. Put the 
pulp in water and it will soon bea 
clear, nice mucilage. Also the gum 
of cherry trees, if put in water isa 
nice mucilage. Anyone can gut these 
things. I use both kinds in pasting 
labels on fruit jars. 

Peach tree leaves wilted and placed 
on where there is great pain will re- 
lieve it instantly. They must be as 
hot as can be borne when put on 
When we are so far from a doctor 
these simple remedies are very bene 
ficial. 

Iam glad the editor has offered 
Our Chat a prizs. Surely everyone 
should try forthe book, and thereby 
fill up the space allowed us every 
week with good letters. 

Wishing you all great happiness 
this year, HAPPINESS. 
Burke Co., N. C. 





MISTAKEN IDEAS OF CHARITY. 
Dear AuNT JENNIE :—After a long 
silence, I again venture to knook for 
admittance to Social Chat. I have 
been thinking for a long time of 
writing, but having no subject of 
particular interest, I thought it best 
to give others my room. But seeing 
so few responding to your appeals for 
more letters I have decided to add 
my mite to our corner, for I do so 
hate to see blankness (?) staring at 
us from our corner, and ‘tis better 
to see a poor letter than none. I sce 
the offer of Editor Poe for the best 
letter written before April 1st I 
should like to have the book, but 
we have too many good writers al- 
ready on our list for me to have 
even a small hope of winning. I 
would like to suggest a subject for 
discussion in Chat and if our writers 
are a8 much interested in the sub- 
ject as lam, will have some lively 
discussion. I refer to Charity. I 
would like for the sisters to tell me 
which is the truer charity, to give 
large subscriptions to all the differ- 
ent causes, poorly pay the washer. 
woman and the hired man, or give 
less to outside causes and give rea- 
sonable wages to thcse who labor for 
us? Isit charity for a weakly wo- 
man to slave herself to death nearly 
so that she may save that littie she 
would pay out help, to give to the 
heathen? Wouldn’tit be truer charity 
in the eyes of God to save her own 
strength and health a little and give 
some poor deserving woman work 
and therefore pay, whereby she might 
add her mite to her own slender store? 

Ihave studied much on this and 
have never seen anything on just 
this view of the subject except one 
writer, and his views were exactly 
mine. There are many deserving 
poor in any community, especially 
in the winter, who would be glad of 
a little work from any of their more 
fortunate neighbors. It seems to 
me to be as much realcharity to help 
a man help himself as it is to give 
money to the missions. 

Are there no travelers on cur list 
except Mra. Mull and one or two 
others? If any of us are fortunate 
enough to take a trip we shoud, 
immediately on our return, or during 
the journey if possible, write the Chat 
so that those of our band who are 
unable to travel, may through our 
eyes ‘‘view the landscape o’er’’ and 
thereby rest body and mind from 
daily toils and cares, even for so 
short a time as reading a letter 
Cannot some of ‘you tell us of jour. 
neys to the grand old ocean? I have 
had the pleasure of visiting some of 
the mountains of our State, such as 
Grandfather, South Point, Blowing 
Rock, and several others, but my de 
scriptions would be rather stale now, 
as it has been several years since I 
have seen a mountain except distant 
glimpses from car windows on the 
Asheville Road last winter. 

I think our farmers should profit 
by the good advice of Harry Farmer 
und R. R. Moore in a recent issue in 
regard to planting early corn for 
man and beast. Corn is so scarce 
and the price so high this year and 
everything else in proportion, except 
cotton, I do not see how the poor 
farmer who put his main dependence 
on cott(n last year year is to pull 
through this one. 

I will send a recipe for loaf: Take 
three cupsof fresh sweet milk, three 
cups of boiling water, one table. 
spoonful brown sugar or good molas 
ges, one tablespoonful salt, two of 











athin batter. Pour out half ¢h 
milk and water and when blood-wa : 
put in other ingredients. then oat 
balance milk and water (this is to 
take out all lump+). Let Tise ip 
a pitcher setin vessel of warm Water 
and in four or five hours the Yeast 
will be ready to make into dough 
withont anything more added to 
flour except a tablespoonful of ] 
if you wish it, though it is jus 
nice without it. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 
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HOME CULTURE CONSERVES BFAUTY 





Mr. Henry T. Finch, in his brief 
essay on ‘The Evolution of Girl. 
hood,’’ published in the Century for 
January, calls attention to the re. 
markable uniformity of the Tule 
that girls lose their freshness at an 
earlier age as the stage of Civilization 
and culture of the race recedes, 
The American Indian girls were in 
society at eight or ten, and were 
ready to think of marriage. By the 
time they were sixteen their fresh. 
ness was gone, and there seemad to 
be no intermediate stage of young 
womanhood between sixteen ang 
fifty. The thing is almost as strik. 
ingly shown in the negro race and 
Southern races generally. The hard 
work and early marriages of back. 
ward races account for this striking 
difference as compared with Anglo. 
Saxon people. Mr. Finch comes tp 
the conclusion that the matter of 
education is the greatest factor in 
the prolongation of woman's beauty 
and freshness. ‘‘By education I do 
not mean so much the lessons girls 
learn in school and college as the 
culture their minds receive by talk. 
ing with other women and with men, 
and by reading newspapers, maga. 
zines, and books. In both kinds of 
education, the women of Awmerica 
are admittedly pre-eminent, and 
that is why Max O’Rell could write 
that even when one of these women 
is plain, ‘she is always in possession 
of a redeeming something which 
saves her. * * * She looks intelli- 
gent—a creature that has been al- 
lowed to think for herself.’ ’’ 


NEGRO HEAD A DEADLY WEAPON. 





A Mississippi judge has recently 
decided that a negro's head isa deadly 
weapon. In that case it was used as 
as a battering ram and knocked the 
stuffing out ot anuther son of Ham, 
There is no law in that State against 
carrying deadly weapons of that kind, 
so the negré can be punished only for 
the use he made of the weapon.— 
Wilmington Star. 
-_—b a oe 
THE GOVERNOR SCORED. 

Leslie M. Shaw, the new Secretary 
of the Treasury, when Governor of 
Iowa, was making a politica! speech 
toan audience, many members of 
which tried to make him uncomfor- 
table, says the Detroit Free Press, by 
interrupting him frequently with 
questions meant to disconceré him. 

One man insisted on asking a ques- 
tion about every five minutes He 
usually prefaced them by such re- 
marks ag, ‘‘Jast a minute, please,” 
or ‘‘Let me interrupt for a minute.” 

Finally, inan unhappy moment, he 
broke in with ‘‘Pardon me, but—”’ 

Before he conld finish, the (ov 
ernor replied, ‘‘Well, I’ve pardoned 
worse fellows than youin my time, 
and I suppose it would be unjust to 
draw the line now.”’’ 

There were no more interruptions. 


GOOD CAUSE TO MOURN. 








Undertaker (to bystander at fu- 
neral)—‘‘Are you one of the mourn 
ers?”’ 

Bystander—‘‘I am, sir.”’ 

Undertaker — ‘‘What relation %0 
the deceased ?’”’ 

Bystander—‘‘None at all; but he 
owed me five <dollars.’’ — Chicago 
News. 


— + > 


WHAT HE HEARD. 
Little Montagne—I was 
when Santa Claus cams, dad. 
Father—Were you? And whet 
was he like, eh? 
Little Montague—Oh, I couldnt 
seo him—it was dark, you know 
But when he bumped himself on the 
washstand he said— 
Father (hastily)—There, that'll do, 
Monty. Run away and play —Paunch. 


awake 
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HIS RANK IN THE HIERARCHY 
“Ah!” exclaimed the cannibal, 
smacking his lips, ‘what kind of ® 
minister was that we bad for dit 
ner?”’ 
“Your Excellency,” replied his 
cook, ‘I should say it was a primé 











| folding bed.’’—Chicago Record. 


I have learned some few things 


cornmeal and flour enough to make 





minister.’’—Household Words. 
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Children’s Column. 
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; Nature Study. 





<q FRAGRANCE OF A GENTLE LIFE. 


noe in crossing a meadow I came 


¥ spot that was filled with fra- 
oa e Yet I could see no flowers, 


al wondered whence the fragrance 
= o. At last I found, low down, 
_ to the ground, hidden by the 
engl numerable little flowers 


1 raes, in 
ae these that the fragrance 


It was from 


came 
| enter some homes. There is a 


rich perfume of love that pervades 
all the place. It may be a home of 
wealth ¢ nd luxury, orit may be plain 
No matter; it is not the 


and bare. ’ 

house, nor the furniture, nor the 
adornment that makes this sir of 
aweetness. I look closely. It is a 
weatie woman, mother or daughter, 
quiet, hiding self away, from whose 
life the fragrance flows. There is a 


wondrous charm in a gentle spirit 
The gentle girl in a home may not be 
peautifal, may not be well educated, 
may not be musical or an artist or 
clever’? in any way ; but wherever 
she moves, &he leaves a benediction 
Her swect patience is never disturb 
ed by the sharp words that fall about 
her. The children love her because 
she never tires of them. She helps 
them with their lessons, listens to 
their frets and worries, mends their 
proken toys, makes dolls’ dresses, 
straightens out the tangles and set. 
¢les their little quarrels, and finds 
time to play with them. When there 
jgsickness in the home, she is the 
angel of comfort Her face is always 
bright with the outshining of love. 
Her voice has music in it as it falls 
in cheerful tenderness on the suffer 
er’sear. Her hands are wondrously 
gentle as their soothing touch rests 
on the aching head, or as they min-: 
ister in countless ways about the bed 
of pain. 
The lives that make the world so 
sweet 
Are shy, and hide like the humble 


flowers. 
We puss them by with our careless 


eet 
Nor dream ’tis their fragrance fills 
the bower, 
And cheers and comforts us, hour by 


hour. 
—J.R. Miller, D. D. 
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PROFANITY. 


It can scarcely be denied that pro. 
fanity is getting to be much more 
common than it was. The age is 
lacking in reverence, and irreverence 
asserts itself in profanity. But it is 
a needless and soul destroying habit. 
A profane swearer gets nothing in 
return for his sin, except the further 
excitation of his temper, which ought 
to be rather restrained than un- 
leashed. 

Down on the seacoast there is a 
fish which the natives call the skip- 
jack. Other fish have to be cacght 
by seine, gig, or baited hook, but the 
skip j ck bites at the bare hook. You 
only have to trail the bare hook in 
the water rapidly soas to make some 
imitation of aswimming minnow and 
the skip jack bites at it to his own 
destruction. So Satan baits the hook 
for th» thief, or the adulterer, and 
Sometimes drives his victim into the 
net uf lying and murder, but he 
catches the profane swearer with the 
bare hook.—Presbyterian Standard. 
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PEACEFUL REST. 





The mind wants remedying and 
setting right many times a day. It 
resembles a compass placed on a 
tickety table; the least stir of the 
table makes the needle swing around 
4nd point untrue. Let it settle, then, 
till it points aright. Be perfectly si- 
lent for a few moments, thinking of 
Jesus ; there is an almost divine force 
‘silence Drop the thing that wor- 
Ties, that excites, that interests, that 
thwarts you; let it fall like a sedi- 
ment to the bottom, until the soul 
‘8 no longer turbid ; and say, secretly, 
“Grant, I beseech thee, merciful 
Lord, to thy faithful servant pardon 
and peace; that I may be cleansed 


from ull my sins and serve thee with 
% Guiet mind.’’—Bishop Huntington. 
> + <2 


h, Venty-five yeara ago thore was a 
Wide spread fear that natural science 
migl t do immense harm to the 
Vhristian religion. That fear, how- 
ver, scems almost wholly to have 
= shed. Nowadays we rarely ever 
‘ear it mentioned. The custom of 
“Uminating against Huxley, Tyn- 
‘al, and Darwin from the pulpit no 
longer prevails. If science and re- 
“6102 are not wholly at peace, they 
‘re Certainly not in open war. After 
4 brief season we look to see the 
8Care produced by the higher criti- 
i go the same way. Everything 
the rt nen will stand all tests; and 

gs that cannot be shaken 


wilt abide.—Nashville Christian Ad- 
Cate. 


GNOMES AND DWARFS OF FOLKLORE— 
THE)R DESCENDANTS LIVING IN 
AFRICA TO-DAY. 


It is just possible that this type of 
Pygmy negro which survives to day 
in the recesses of inner Afrisa may 
even have overspread Europe in re- 
mote times. If it did, then the con- 
clnsion is irresistible that it gave 
rise to most of the myths and beliefs 
connected with gnomes, kobolds and 
fairies. The demeanor and actions 
of the little Congo dwarfs at the 
present day remind one over and over 
again of the traits attributed to the 
brownies and goblins of our fairy 
stories. Their remarkable power of 
becoming invisible by adroit hiding 
in herbage and behind rocks, their 
probable habits in sterile or open 
countries of making their homes in 
holes and caverns, their mischiev- 
ousness and prankish good nature 
all seem to suggest that it was some 
race like this which inspired most of 
the stories of Teuton and Celt regard 
ing a dwarfish people of quasi-super. 
natural attributes. The dwarfs of 
the Congo forest can be good or bad 
neighbors to the big black people ac 
cording to the treatment they re 
ceive. If their selfish depredations 
on the banana groves or their occa. 
sional thefts of tobacco or maiz3 are 
condoned, or even if they are concil 
iated by small gifts of such food left 
exposed where it can be easily taken, 
they willin return leave behind them 
in their nightly visitations gifts of 
meats and products of the chase, 
such as skins or ivory. I have been 
informed by some of the forest ne 
groes that the dwarfs will occasion- 
ally steal their children and put in 
their places pygmy babies of ape-like 
appearance—changelings, in fact— 
bringing up the children they have 
Stolen in the dwarf tribe. These col- 
lections of pygmies, which one can 
scarcely call tribes, certainly exhibit 
from time to time individuals of or- 
dinary stature, and with features not 
strongly resembling those of the 
pygmy type.—Sir Henry H. John- 
ston in February McClure’s. 


-_— es ae 
“THE AWKWARD AGE.”’ 


Probably not more than one boy or 
girl in a hundred escapes what is 
known as ‘‘the awkward age.’’ Those 
of you who have reached that period 
do not need to be told its discom- 
forts. When you find yourself in 
the company of strangers, you seem 
to have some difficulty in disposing 
of your hands and feet. You feel as 
if every body in the room was looking 
at you; and if you make a remark, 
the sound of your own voice fairly 
makes you jump. You fall into the 
way of creeping up the bick stairs 
when you hear the buzz of talk in the 
parlor, and if company is invited in 
for the evening, you are quite likely 
to ask permission to go to see some 
friend in the neighborhood. 

We believe that there is no lack of 
courage in the hearts of our boys and 
girls who have come to this self con 
scious age. We want you to be brave 
enough to do battle against your own 
shyness. You have not much re 
spect for one who gets out of a diffi 
culty by running away. Stand your 
ground when your older sister has 
invited in some of her young friends 
to spend the evening. If your mother 
has company to tea, do not let your 
interest lag—listen to what is going 
on around you. As your interest is 
awakened you will find your self-con- 
sciousness leaving you. You will 
find afterwards that your hands look- 
ed after themselves. If there comes 
opportunity, do your part, however 
little that may be, toward entertain- 
ing the guestsin your home. 

If you find this hard work at first, 
you may comfort yourself by think 
ing that with each new effort it will 
become easier. And even if it did 
not, you cannot afford to neglect so 
necessary a part of your training.— 
Young People’s Weekly. 
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HOW TO BE A GENTLEMAN. 


Let no boy think he can be made 
a gentleman by the clothes he wears, 
the horse he rides, the stick he car- 
ries, the dog that trots after him, 
the house that he lives in, or the 
money he spends. Not one, nor all 
of these do it, and yet every boy 
may be a gentleman. He may wear 
an old hat, cheap clothes, live ina 
poor house, and spend but little 
money. Buthow? By being true, 
manly, and honorable. By keeping 
himself neat and respectable. By be- 
ing civil and courteous. By respect- 
ing himself and others. By doing 


the best he knows how. And, finally, 
and. above all, by fearing God and 
keeping his commandments.—Sun- 





day School Evangelist. 


THE BAG -WORM. 





No, 6 of the Series of Nature Study Articles 
Prepared for The Progressive Farmer by 
Mrs. F. L. Stevers, West Raleigh, N. C. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 
The fallen leaves have laid bare 

many of the pranks of insect life that 

are completely concealed in the sum- 
mer foliage. 
I have already mentioned 
A FEW OF THE COCOONS 

that may be seen clinging to the 

branches of the oak, maple cr willow. 

There are many kinds of cocoons to 

be found and all sorts of moths come 

out of them; but there are few such 
queer specimens ar the coco n of the 
bag worm (Thyridopteryx empemer- 
aeformis) with its array «f sticks 
and leaves and thatch of every ma- 
terial you can think of. The bag- 
worm cocoon is found in great 
abundance upon the cedar and must 
not be confounded with the cedar ap- 
ple which is caused by altogether an- 
other means. 

WHAT IS IN THE COCOON? 


If you examine the contents of this 
curious structure you will probably 
find it empty, or you may find a mass 
of eggs covered with a peculiar fuzz. 
If the cocoons are gathered as early 
as September, both male and female 
may be found in the chrysalis stage ; 
but at this season the male moth has 
escaped, asmall, black- bodied bumble 
bee affair whose only ambition seems 
to be to bump his head against every 
thing he sees. The male chrysalis 
works his way out at the lower end 
of the cocoon and his shell rolls out 
after him. So when you find the co- 
coon empty you will know that this 
cocoon has been the home of the 
male insect. This bunch cof fuzzand 
mass of a hundred eggs or more is all 
that is left of the female. She is 
hardly entitled to the name of a moth 
being both wingless and legless, and 
never leaves the cocoon. 

WHEN THE EGGS HATCH. 


When the ezgs found in the cocoon 
hatch, a great surpricre will be in 
store for you. There wiil appear in- 
numerable tiny specks which upon 
closer exumination will prove to be 
little blacx caterpillars encased in 
a curious little basket all of their 
own weaving. They are very lively 
little creatures and live extremely 
busy lives, for they set about at once 
to prepare the little case or basket in 
which you will probably find them 
soon after emerging from the cocoon. 
This little case is made of any mate- 
rial that chances to be close at 
hand, pacer, sticks, leaves, adding to 
it from time to time as he journeys 
about; fur he never leaves his house 
after he is once established. He al. 
ways takes it with him. Thus it is 
possible to find a great variety of 
these cocoons, some thatched with 
Materials trom the cedar, Spruce, 
arborvitue, pine, juniper or hem- 
lock. 

‘The method by which the bag- 
worm 

COMPLETES HIS DWELLING 
is unique. Tne tiny inverted arch is 
first built. When this hus reached 
nearly the length of the body, the 
Caterpiilur grasps it with his feet, 
very carefully turns beneath it and 
then sets to work rounding off the 
lower side of the bag by adding row 
upon row of chips, strings, leaves, 
aby thing accessible. 
A NEGRO SUPERSTITION. 

Among the colored people of some 
localities a peculiar superstition at- 
tuches to the bag-worm. A colored 
laborer one day refused to burn a lot 
of these cocoons with which his mas- 
ter’s trees had become infested. ‘‘I 
can’t doit, sah! I done got conscience 
ag'in it. Doam's what we call ’fire 
wood billies’ an’ dey is nothin more 
nor less dan human critters what’s 
a-bein’ punished for stealin’ wood 
when dey was alive an’ in de body.” 

A bulletin issued by the State 
Board of Agriculture June, 1901, 
contains ‘a short life history of the 
bag-worm, together with some illus- 
trations ot the various stages of its 
development 





Woman’s Work. 


THINGS WORTH WHILE. 





About the New Year I wrote a 
little about some things I thought 
‘‘worth while.’’ Writing in reply a 
friend said she entirely agreed with 
me—as far as I went,—but she went 
farther. I had written ina general 
way about the ‘“‘worth whileness’’ of 
learning the relative values of things 
in lifeand of governing oneself ac 

cordingly. I had illustrated my 
thoughts by mentioning some things 
the comparative values of which are 
often confounded. My friend fol. 
lowed out this line. She went into 
details so happily and so practically 
that I venture to hope you will be 
glad I ‘‘pass on’’ her thought. 

“It is worth while to keep the 
very best there isin us on the out 
side; I think that as housekeepers 
and home mothers we should demand 
that everything which is annoying | 
and can be remedied, be corrected.’’ 
My friend has rounded out sixty 
years, it is out of her rich experience 
that she adds: ‘‘To my mind there 
is more vexation and soul-destroying 
friction from the money question 
than any other.’’ Her thought is 
that this can, and should, be reme 
died by a thorough understanding of 
financial responribilities and a fair 
distribution of family finances. 

“It is worth while,’’ she continues, 
‘‘to keep our children in so close 
touch with ourselves that they will 
not feel they mit go to some one 
else for a confidant.’’ A certain 
boy came in from school with a full 
heart; he went straight to his moth- 
er and they hada long talk. As it 
was over he put his arm around her 
and said, ‘‘I have the dearest mother 
in all the world.’’ Isthere any one 
who doubts that that mother found 
it ‘‘worth while’’ to live close to her 
boy? 

‘‘T have found it is ‘worth while’ ”’ 
to keep in touch with nature and to 
learn to look about as one goes about 
one’s work. I often have found my- 
self, after a passing glance at the 
sky, exclaiming, ‘I don’t believe 
Italy can boast of anything lovelier.’ 
Ora tree attracts my attention, and 
with Shakespeare I say: ‘‘Exempt 
from haunts of men I find tongues 
in trees, books in murmuring brooks, 
sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing.’’ Some of us have tasted the 
rich pleasure which comes from 
opening the heart to God in nature ; 
we know that few things in life are 
more ‘‘worth while’ than this. As 
for myselt, in passing on this bit of 
my friend’s letter, I have a very 
great longing that it may tempt some 
who have not tasted of this cup of 
delight to go out and take along, 
sweet draught. 

From several other good things in 
the letter I choose onefor you. My 
friend has found that it is well to 
make the most of the outside life 
which comes to her. She indulges 
in magazines, papers and books and 
in them finds delightful entertain- 
ment. Writing on this point she 
says: “It is worth while to be able 
to spend an evening at home in some 
profitable way. My son and I read 
and discuss books, authors and news 
so pleasantly (to me) that I do not 
feel my life isolated.’’—Jessie Mac- 
kenzie Waiker, Kansas City, Mo. 


Healthy 
Children 


are kept strong and well; weal and 
omg littie folks are made vigorous 
y the use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects all disorders of the stomach, 

expels worms, ete. Palatahle and 

positive in action. Bottle by imiuil, zoe. 
E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Ma. 
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We have been the original 





introducers of more varieties 
of squash than all our brother seed men 
combined, Here’sa partiallist: 


© Hubbard, Marblehead, Victor,Warren 3 
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young man starting outin life is to 


determine to do more than his simple | 
duty. Do not be afraid of your em- | 


ployer. When you know you are 
with your boss. 
beat me in an argument is the boy I 
wantin my employ. Heis the boy 
that will some day get into the firm. 
The successful man is not the one 
who is proficient in one thing and 
not in others. He must be a good 
all-round man, capable of doing all 





things well.— Andrew Carnegie. 
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To my mind the first thing for 4 | ‘e 


right stick to it, and fight it out) 
The boy that can} 









Butman, Chestnut and Golden Bronze. 
Our annual catalogue of Vegetableand 
Flower seed sent Free. 

If you want the purest 
ys grass seed soldin the 


U.8. trv 
3J.1.H.GREGORY 
& SON 3 








or the most 
date methc A 
cents in silver for four months t bscrip 

tion. Kegular price 50 cents 


00, YOU FEED Swiie? 


a year. Address 
BLOODED STOCK, 
Oxford, Pa. 











CURED while you work You 


RUPTU RE pay $4 when cured. No cure, no 


tric lights. 


Thorough 


=>», © ® @® ® @22 @® 82 2 
. * 
PEELE S COLLEGE, WORTH Canerina s SIGH GRACE COMMERCIAL scuooL. & 
Relizble. Endorsed by the Best People. 
Full Graduates of good character placed in positions. 
Steam heat. 
own boarding house—a modern oue, with water, baths, etc It is a pleasure to be a mem- 
ber of this school. 
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Elevator service. 






Day and night sessions, Elec- 
Unitorm rates, $35.00 per course, We run our 


JUDSON PELE, President, GREENSBORO, A. C. 





coumber only, wh 


incidents and hair-breadth esca 


“CHATTANOOGA,” « 


A ROMANCE OF THE CIVIL WAR, 


Containing 229 pages, by F. A. MITCHELL, late 


of United States Army. Have you read it? If not then 


ou send 
he Evan 


es told ina very ente 


at once before they are all taken. Here's what 
sville Journal says, “Contains plenty of sti 
rtaining manner.” We have a limi 


ich we are sending free of charge to every one who sends 50 cents for a year’s 


subscription to our publication. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address at once: 


SOUTHERN FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWER, 
192 E. Eighth 8f., Chattaneega, Tenn 











You Get 


the Profits 


Ph In addition we give you selection from @ 
the largest stock in the world of high @ 





grade vehicles and guarantee satisfaction 
or. money returned. ie 
and see how much you will save, 


. Send for catalogu 








Eclipse is the 
level ever sold 
rod and target 


W. 


Holmes Latest « 





The COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO. } Write to nearest omee { SG; UMBUE Or F.0, Bos TP. 





we, | tu proved 
best first-class 
“= for $4.50, with 
C. HOLMES, 


12 North Forsyth, St., 
ATLANTA, GA. 


FURS 


ano SHEEP PELTS 70 
S<MoMILLAN FUR & WOOL GO.. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


MZRITEY FOR CIRCULARS 

















$5.00 


Is made in all leather including Patent Leather, 
and Seal Skin, Ete 


All New Styles and Shapes. 


We think they are worth $5.00. Order a pair sent to you subject to examination. 
If you do not think as we do reti rn at our expense, and if you do, 
pay $3 60 and get the best shoes u ade. 


SH 


FOR 


OES 





OUR SPECIAL 


DANIE 


a 


$3.50 


Patent Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid 


L ALLEN & CO., 
Raleigh, N. C. 











missions. 


ALWAYS 
ADDRESS 


r-tel cutand p rfect fitting 


‘s America’s Greatest Family Magazine.” 


The Ledger Monthly 


FEATURES FOR 1902. 





VA 


Departments and Special Articles: 


Current Fashions. 


Home Cooking. 


Thoughts Affecting the Lite of a Young Girl. 
Good Health. Plants and Flowers. 


The Social Side of Church Work. Ledger Model Houses. 


Album of Celebrities of To day. 
Embroidery and Funcy Work. 





ONLY 6 CENTS,--- The Ledzer Monthly Patterns.---ONLY 6 CENTS, 


The Pattern Department of the Ledger Vonthly is one of its strengest features. Pat- 
te ns ofall the s'yles illustratedana described int: e Fashion Department each month 
are turnished to snubs rbers at tre nominal priieofé CESTS E.CH The Ledger 
Monthiy Hatters a e equal toanv attra on the market and are guarangeed accu- 
‘She Pattern Department i- conducted for the benefit of 
subser'b rs, and the privil-ges of this d: partinent are aloue worth the priceof the 
magazine to any woman wh» dves her home dressmaking. 


PREMIUM LIST FREE. 


Some of our agents prefer working for oe 
elegant premiums rather tha: foc cash com- 
lf you do, send fur list. 


| SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


If you will mention this paper when you 
write we wil send you a sample copy of ths 
Leager monthly Free. 


Agents make money taking subscriptions for 


the Ledger Monthly. 


Write for Particulars. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


THE LECGER PUBLIS 


HING GO,, 226 Fourth Ave., New York, 


ee We will send the Ledger Monthly and Tot ProGReEsstvE FARMER both 
one year for $1 90. Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N.C. 





of the Farm 


on this subject of C. E. 
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and Fireside. 








NEW AND 
COMPLETE 


Poultry Book 























Address : 








Bey: ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 971, WESTBROOK, 
AINE, 


Read the Complete Poultry Book! 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry-raiser or 
the prospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 
Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, now and for many years poultry editor 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contains a very large number of up- 
to-date illustrations from designs made for this book. The illustrations 
of poultry-houses cannot be surpassed, as they combine practically every 
known design, both cheap and elub*rate. 


INCUBATOR.—Plans are given 
for making a practical working in- 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 


BROODER,.—Plans are also given 
for making a brooder, these plans 
slone being worth many times the 
cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these p!ans and sold for $8 each. 

BREEDS.—Al1I the different breeds 
are described and illustrated and 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds for 
raiging broilers, best for layers, best 
for hatching and best for gen- 
eral purposes are pointed out, 
and the reasons for their selection 
given. 

DISEASES OF POULTRY are ful- 
ly described and the proper remedies 
prescribed. A chaper which will 
save money for you. 


PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this book and sets is 
apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat- 
ment of the poultry business from the standpoint of experience. 
tains something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, whether 
they’ keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens. 

It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, eto. 
For the purpose of the general poulrty raiser it is the most complete, most 
up-to-date and most practical poulrty book ever published, giving just the 
information every poultry-raiser wants. 

We are now prepared to make this offer: Send us $1 in new subscrip- 
tions (not your own) to THe PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $2 inrenewals (other 
than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and Tak PROGRESSIVE Fare 
MER one year for only $1.20. First come, first served. Order at once. 


It con- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. 0. 





Living Issues. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY TO SCHLEY’S 
APPEAL. 





We have carefully gone over Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s rather lengthy opin- 
ion in the Schley matter, handed 
down last Wednesday. The mate- 
rial part of the document, all that 
the average man would be interested 
in, follows: 

Waite Hovss, Feb. 18, 1902. 

I have received the appeal of Ad 
miral Schley and the answer thereto 
from the Navy Department. I have 
examined both with the utmost care, 
as well as the preceding appeal to 
the Secretary of the Navy. I have 
read through all the testimony taken 
before the court and the statements 
of the counsel for Admiral Samp- 
gon and Schley; have examined all 
the official reports of every kind in 
reference to the Santiago naval cam 
paign, copies of the logbooks and 
signal books, and the testimony be- 
fore the Court of Claims, and have 
also personally had before me the 
four surviving captains of the five 
ships, aside from those of the two 
admirals, which were actively en- 
gaged at Santiago. 

It appears that the Court of In- 
quiry was unanimous in its findings 
of fact and unanimous in its expres- 
sions of opinion on most of its find. 
ings of fact. No appea) is made to 
me from the verdict of the court on 
these points where it was unanimous. 
I have, however, gone carefully over 
the evidence on these points also. I 
am satisfied that on the whole 
THE COURT DID SUBSTANTIAL JUSTICE. 

It should have specifically con- 
demned the failure to enforce an 
efficient night blockade at Santiago 
while Admiral Schley was in com- 
mand. On the other hand, I feel 
that there is a reasonable doubt 
whether he did not move his squad. 
ron with sufficient expedition from 
portto port. The court is a unit in 
condemning Admiral Schley’s action 
on the point where it seems to me 
he most gravely erred; his ‘‘retro- 
grade movement’’ when he aban. 
dened the blockade, and his diso- 
bedience of orders and misstatement 
of factsin relation thereto. It should 
be remembered, however, that the ma- 
jority of these actions which the court 
censures occurred five weeks or more 
before the fight itself; and it cer- 
tainly seems that if Admiral Schley’s 
actions were censurable he should 
not have been left as second in com- 
mand under Admiral Sampson. His 
OFFENCES WERE IN EFFECT CONDONED 
when he was not called to account 
for them. Admiral Sampson, after 
the fight, in an official letter to the 
Department alluded for the first 
time to Admiral Schley’s ‘‘reprehen. 
sible conduct’’ six weeks previously. 
If Admiral Schley was guilty of rep- 
rehensible conduct of a kind which 
called for such action from Admiral 
Sampson, then Admiral Sampson 
ought not to have left him as senior 
officer of the blockading squadron 
on the third of July, when he (Samp. 
son) steamed away on his proper 
errand of communication with Gen- 
eral Shafter. 

SAMPSON TECHNICALLY IN COMMAND. 

The question of command isin this 
case nominul and technical. Ad- 
miral Sampson’s ship, the New York, 
was seen at the outset of the fight 
from all the other ships except the 
Brooklyn. Four of these five ships’ 
captains have testified that they re 
garded him as present and in com- 
mand. He signaled ‘Close in’’ to 
the fleet as soon as the first Spanish 
ship appeared, but his signal was 
not seen to any American vessel. He 
was actually uader fire from the 
forts, and himself fired a couple of 
shots, at the close of the action with 
the torpedo boats, in addition to 
signaling the Indiana just at ths close 
of the action. But during the action 
not a single order from him was re- 
‘ceived by any of the ships that were 
actively engaged. 

Admiral Schley at the outset of 
the action hoisted the two signals of 
*‘Clear ship’’ and ‘‘Close up,’’ which 
was simply carrying out the stund 
ing orders of Admiral Sampson as to 
what should be done if the onemy’s 
ships attempted to break out of the 
harbor. Until after the close of the 
first portion of the fight at the mouth 
of the harbor, and until after he had 
made his loop ard the Spanish ships 
were fleeing to the westward, not 
another American ship noticed a 
signalfrom him. When the western 
pursuit had begun the Oregon, and 
the Oregon only, noticed and re- 
peated one of his signals of com- 
mand. The captain of the Oregon 
then regarded him asin command, 
but did not in any shape or way exe 


cute any movement or any action of 
any kind whatsoever in accordance 
with any order from him. 

BUT IT WAS A OAPTAIN’S FIGHT. 

In short, the question as to which 
of the two men, Admiral Sampson or 
Admiral Schley, was at the time in 
command, is of merely nominal 
character. Technically Sampson 
commanded the fleet, and Schley, as 
usual, the western division. The 
actual fact, the important fact, is 
that after the battle was joined not 
a helm was shifted, nota gun was 
fired, not a pound of steam was put 
onin the engine room aboard any 
ship actively engaged, in obedience 
to the order of either Sampson or 
Schley, save on their own two ves- 
sels. It was a captain’s fight. 

Therefore the credit to which each 
of the two is entitled rests on mat- 
ters apart from the claim of nominal 
command over the squadron ; for so 
far as the actual fight was concerned 
neither one nor the other in fact ex- 
ercised any command. Sampson 
was hardly more than technically in 
the fight. His real claim for credit 
rests upon his work as Commander 
in-Chief ; upon the excellence of the 
blockade; upon the preparedness of 
the squadron ; upon the arrangement 
of the ships head-on in a semi-circle 
around the harbor ; and the standing 
orders in accordance with which 
they instantly moved to the attack 
of the Spaniards when the latter ap 
peared. For all these things the 
credit is his. 

CENSURED FOR THE LOOP. 

Admiral Schley is rightly entitled 
—asis Captain Cook—to the credit 
of what the Brooklyn did in the fight. 
On the whole she did well; but I 
agree with the unanimous finding of 
the three admirals who composed 
the Court of Inquiry as to the 
“loop.’’ It seriously marred the 
Brooklyn’s otherwise excellent rec- 
ord, being in fact the one grave mis. 
take made by any American ship 
that day. 

LET THE MATTER REST. 


Under such circumstances it seems 
to me that the recommendations of 
President McKinley were eminently 
proper, and that so faras Admirals 
Sampson and Schley were concerned 
it would have been unjust for him 
to have made other recommenda 
tions. Personally I feel that in view 
of Captain Clark’s long voyage in 
the Oregon and the condition in 
which he brought her to the scene 
of service, as well as the way in 
which he actually managed her be- 
fore and during the fight, it would 
have been well to have given him the 
same advancement that was given 
Wainwright. But waiving this, it 
is evident that Wainwright was en- 
titled to receive more than any of 
the other commanders; and that it 
was just to Admiral Sampson that 
he should receive 

A GREATER ADVANCE IN NUMBERS 


than Admiral Schley—there was 
nothing done in the battle that war- 
ranted any unusual reward for either. 
In short, as regards Admirals Samp- 
son and Schley, I find that President 
McKinley did substantial justice, 
and that there would be no warrant 
for reversing his action. 

Both Admiral Sampson and Ad- 
miral Schley are now on the retired 
list. In concluding their report the 
members of the Court of Inquiry, 
Admirals Dewey, Benham, and Ram- 
say, unite in stating that they recom. 
mend that no further action be had 
in the matter. With this recom- 
mendation I most heartily concur. 
There is no excuse whatever from 
either side for any further agitation 
of this unhappy controversy. To 
keep it alive would merely do dam. 
age to the navy and to the country. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

The arrest and approaching prose- 
cution of the Cherry Tree fakirs 
ought to teach a useful lesson to our 
people—especially those of us who 
are on the look outallthe time for 
bargains. It is a very dangerous 
thing to listen for a moment to any 
man who can show you a short cut 
to wealth. It looks smooth and safe 
but it is full of thorns concealed, 
which are sure to wound heedless 
feet. And the wisest and best thing 
to do to one of these oily agents is, 
“get thee hence!’’ It is pretty hard 
some times to earn a dollar, but it is 
the only way in this world to own it 
in fee simple, except it comes to us 
as a free gift. a and Chil- 
dren. 





No REASONABLE MAN expects to 
oure a neglected coldinaday. But 
time and Allen’s Lung Balsam will 
overcome the cold and stave off con- 
sumption. Cough will cease and 





lungs be sound as a new dollar. 


DANGEROUS LEGISLATION, 


Our esteemed contemporary THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER regrets that 
The Post is opposed to the measure 
known as the oleomargarine bill 
which passed the House last week 
and is now pending in the Senate. 
The Post objects to the measure as 
now constructed, first, because it is 
distinctly and essentially class legis- 
lation of the most flagrant and per- 
nicious character. There is not 4 
line in the statutes that can contrib 
ute so directly to the trust prinoiple 
and trust methods as this measure 
contemplates, and which, if it be 
comes a law will be at least a justifi- 
cation of all that has gone before of 
this nature, and an established pre- 
cedent fot worse to come. 

In the second pjace we object to it 
because it is directly hurtful to the 
farmers of the South who raise cat- 
tle and cotton. More Southern farm- 
ers raise cotton than cattle, and 
more Southern farmers raise cattle 
than can be expected to engage in 
butter making commercially. The 
beef-fats and cotton seed oil consti- 
tute the body of the oleomargarine, 
40 odd per cent—49 we think—of the 
cotton seed oil produced in 1900 be- 
ing consumed in this way, thereby 
creating a most important market 
for the product and necessarily en- 
hancing its price. 

Pure creamery butter—when pure 
and clean—sells readily, indeed the 
supply does not @jual the demand in 
any market—for trom 30 to 40 cents 
per pound. A large majority of the 
population cannot afford butter at 
that price.. 

Pure oleomargarine which is not 
only as wholesome but as palatable 
as the genuine creamery, and pos- 
sesses far superior keeping qualities, 
can be and is sold for 20 cents per 
pound, thus affording the masses 
of people a healthful luxury if you 
please at a price within their means. 

But oleo is colored to imitate but- 
ter. Nota pound of pure creamery 
butter, made for general markets, 
but is colored with the same matter 
used to color oleo. ~If it is harmless 
and proper as to the one it should be 
equally so as to the other. Reno- 
vated butter—the rancid, unsalable 
stocks of country butter washed 
over, chemically treated and ‘‘col.- 
ored’’—is put upon the market as 
‘‘pure creamery,’’ and is said can be 
sold for less than the regular dairy. 
Immense factories for the manufac- 
turing of this class cf butter have 
been e+tablished. The establishment 
and maintenance of these renovating 
factories, and the rapid development 
of the oleo product is conclusive evi- 
dence of a popular demand for a 
cheaper article than the dairies can 
supply, and of ademand for a greater 
supply than the dairies are prepared 
to meet. 

There is a demand at prices rang- 
ing from 30 cents up, for every 
pound of good dairy butter that can 
be put on the market. The trouble 
is that all that is put on the market 
as ‘‘good dairy butter’? is not what 
it is claimed to be, and in far too 
many instances is in better condi- 
tion for the renovating factory than 
for the table. There isa wide open 
and most inviting field for the “two 
or three score of young men and one 
young lady’’ who are taking advan- 
tage of the excellent opportunities 
afforded by our A. and M. College to 
learn the important art of making 
good butter. But the price for 
which each and every one of them 
will wish to sell butter is beyond 
that which the mass of people can af 
tord to pay, and for this latter and 
much larger class pure oleo supplies 
@ want and should not be destroyed 
as the pending bill in Congress pro- 
poses to do. That oleomargurine, 
and renovated butter as well, should 
be sold under its own name respeo. 
tively and notas ‘creamery buiter’’ 
is a proposition supported by com- 
mon honesty. No honest man can 
object to this. Nor do we see how 
any honest man oan object to the 
ure of coloring by which oleo and 
the renovated article are made to 
look better at the same time justify 
the use of the same methods to im- 
prove—not the taste or character— 
but the appearance of the dairy but- 
ter of commerce. If the use of col- 
oring is objectionable in the one case 
it should bein the other, All pro- 
ducts should stand before the custom- 
era upon their individual merits. 
There is no reasonable objection, 
however, to the betterment of the 
appearance of any edible, above all, 
that which is called butter, letit be 
of pure cream or beef-fat and cotton 
seed oil. 

Undoubtedly the demand for cot- 





ton seed, which has become so im- 


The Progressive Farmer, February 25, 1902, 


portant an item in the economy of 
the cotton grower nas been main- 
tained, and its value enhanced, by 
the useof the oil thereof in the 
manufacture of oleo. Destroy this 
industry, as the measure now pend- 
ing will do should it become a law, 
and the severest blow possible will 
be given to the value of the cotton 
seed, certainly at the present time. 
This, we insist, will damage a far 
larger number of our farmers direct 
—every one indeed who produces 
cotton or cattle for market. To de- 
stroy this would not enlarge the 
market for dairy butter which it is 
contended cannot be sold profitably 
for less than 30 cents per pound, be- 
cause the supply of this article—the 
really pure stuff—does not now sup- 
ply the demand, besides being con- 
fined to a class of customers who are 
able to pay the higher price, while 
the oleo meetsh e purse as well as 
the demand of the large body of the 
population with an absolutely pure 
and equally as wholesome an article. 
We regret having to differ with 
ourexcellent friend of THz PROGRESS 
IVE FARMER on this matter, but the 
more we have considered the subject 
in all its bearings the more we are 
convinced that the legislation pro- 
posed is pernicious in general and 
hurtful to our Southern farmers in 
particular.—Raleigh Post. 


—_—— —4e tem 


LABOR: TROUBLES AND ARBITRATION. 

Mr. John Brisben Walker, the 
editor of the Cosmopolitan, com- 
ments on the commission recently 
organized to jointly represent capital 
and labor in the settlement of labor 
disputes by arbitration. Mr. Walker 
thinks that itis ‘‘the most important 
step in nocial progress that has oc- 
curred since the French Revolution. 
It shows that the brains of the coun- 
try, having solved the preliminary 
problem of how to produce wealth, 
are now about to take up in dead 
earnest the vastly more important 
problem of how to distribute the 
country’s production justly.’’ Mr. 
Walker says that he has always been 
convinced that the solution of the 
labor problem must come from oapi- 
tal rather than from labor itself, be- 
cause the brains of the world are 
chiefly in the employ of capital. 
“The men of labor have but little 
time to study deeply, they are not 
rendered sufficiently independent by 
circumstances to think disinterest. 
edly, and their usefulness is largely 
curtailed by the jealousies of their 
fellow-workmen.’’—Review of Re- 
views. 4 


A LIFE TIE 


i anh N A LIF ltv’s 
to buy a wagon if you buy the “— kind. 









—_ 
RIG "Ww HWAGO 


lasts LE long under TRI td AG hed N 


of a wagon depends upon the wheels. This one is 
equipped with our EleetrieSteel Wheels. with strai cht 


or stagger spokes and wide tires. Wheels any height 


from 24 to 60 in. It lasts because tires can’t get loose. no 

re-se tting, hubs can’t crack or spokes become loose, fel- 

we ry a rot, swell or 4 out. DAIL vt hounds, 
USANDS NOW {nN 2 Y USE. 


oA my Savings.”* 


Don’ 1 
7 t bet pat b10'WHEEL 60.. Boxo11 Quiney, Ills. 


NORTH CAROLINA AGRICUL- 
TURAL DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 

President—W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, War 
ren Co., N.C. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, 
Rowan Co, N.C. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agen 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N. ©. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland, Co 
N.C. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M, Mi1- 
chell, Wayne Co., N.C. 

Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, Curr: 
tuck Co., N. ©, 

Doorkeeper—Geo, T. Lane, Greensboro, Gui! 
ford Co., N.C., 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Bea: 
fort Co., N.C. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra 
ham, Machpelah, N.C. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N. v. 

W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 

John Graham, Warrenton, N. C, 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N. C. 





Salisbir; 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
OFFICERS, 
Commissioner—s, L. Patterson. 
Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 
Entomologist—Franklin Sherman, 
State Veterinarian—Tait Butler, 
State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore, 
Botanist and Biologist—Gerald McCarthy. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigi: 
N.C 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. ©. 
Agriculturist—O. W. Burkett, West Raleigh 

N.C. 


Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh 
N.C. 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
President—J. VanLindley, Pomona 
Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 
Ma etd and Treasurer—Frankiin Sherman, 

ei 

Executive Committee - J. VanLindle oGhetr 
man, J, F. Gu liver, B. von Herff, O. W.’Black- 
t,t K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, Pl H, 

District ee pemiene—W. L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo, N. Ives, New Wm. Cole, 
Waynesville; H. K, hts Pines: 





Bec 
Moses Cone, ‘niowing Rock. 


SICK MADE WELL 
WEAK MADE STRONG, 


Marvelous Elixir of Life Discov- 
ered by Famous Doctor-Scien- 
tist That Cures Every 
Known Ailment. 








Wonderful Cures Are Effected 
That Seem Like Miracles Per- 
formed---The Secret of Long 
Life of Olden Time 
Revived. 





THE REMEDY IS FREE TO ALL 
WHO SEND NAME AND ADDRESS 


After ng on of patient study, and delving into 
the dusty record of the past, as we:l as follow- 
ing modern experiments in the realms of 
medical science, Dr James W. Kidd, 100 Baltes 
building, Fort ayne, Ind., makes the start- 
ling announcement that he has surely discov- 





DR. JAMES WILLIAM KIDD. 


ered the elixor of life. That he is able with the 
aid of a mysterious compound, known only to 
himself, produced as a resultof the years he 
has spent in searching for this precious life- 
giving boon, tocure any and every disease 
that is known to the human body. There is 
no doubt of the doctor’s cinemas ‘in making 
his claim and the remarkable cures that he is 
daily effecting seems to bear him out very 
strongly. His theory which he advances is one 
of reason and based on ptr 2 ee ina 
medical practice of many t cosis noth- 
ing to id his remarkble Elixir of Life,” as 
he callsit, for he sends it free, to anyone who 
is a sufferer, in sufficient quantities to con- 
vince of its ability to cure, so there is absolutely 
no risk to run. So: e of the cures cited are 
very remarkable, and but for reliable witnesses 
would hardly be credited. The lame have 
thrown away crutches and walked about after 
two or three trials of the remedy. The sick 
given up by home doctors, have been restored 
to their families an«w friends in pertect health. 
Rheumatism, neuralgia, stomach, heart, ahead 
kidney, blood and skin diseases'‘and bladder 
troubles disappear as by magic. Headaches, 
backaches, nervousness, fevers, consumption, 
coughs, colds, asthma, catarrh, bronchitis snd 
all affections of the throat, lungs or any vital 
organ are easily overcomein aspace of time 
that is simply marvelous. 

Partial paralysis, locomotor ataxia, dropsy, 
gout, scrofula and piles are quickly and per- 
5 mnangg heed removed. It purifits the entire sys- 

tem, blood and tissues, restores normal nerve 

wer, circulation and a state of perfect health 

8 prod uced stonce. To the doctor all systems 
are alike and equally affected by this great 

“Elixir of Life”? Send for the remedy to-day. 
It is free to every sufferer. Stite what you 
want to be cured of and the sure remedy for 
it will besent you tree by mail. 


‘“* THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED 
NORTH CAROLINIANS.” 


specs Biographinn 





Portraits and Best Known 

es of vie, Macon, Murphy, Gaston, 

ndger, Senin, Ruffin, Bragg, Graham, Moore, 

Pett iy Pender, pameess, Grimes and Hill. 

andsome Book of 600 pages. Price, $2. 
With The Progressive Farmer one year, $2.75. 
Address all orders to 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N.C. 


R U1? 


DEAR SUBSCRIBER : 

I C that quite a number of our 
subscribers R in arrears. Please C 
U’Rlabel & F-U-R-1 please renew 
B 4 U C the sun go down again. 

and greatly oblige 
U'R Sin C R wellwisher, 
THE Bus. Mer 


IMPROVED FARM FOR SALE. 








97 acres one and one-half miles from city of 
Raleigh. Level macadamized road. Telephone 
connections. Good buildings. 25 acres bear! 
ing fruit. 10 acres wood. Good land. Price to 
quick buyer $8,000—14 cash, remainder to suit 
at6 per cent. GERALD McCARTHY. 

RALEIGH, N.C. 





We promptly obtain U. 8S. and Foreign 


PATENTS| 


Send model, sketch or photo of ay meg le tor Pf 
write < 


tentatil lity. For free boo! 


RADE-MARK 


CASNOWe. 


OPPOSITE U.S. PATENT OFFICE. 
WASHINGTON.D.C. 


Patents and 














$175 Farmer’s Saw Mill. 
We manufacture all sizes and 
styles of Saw Mills and Ma- 


chinery. Write for circulars 
and prices, . 





SALEM IRON WORKS, ' winsten-sate 








STEM-WIND WATCHCHAIN AND cHypy 


IT) 

cS can geta Sten: Wind, Nickel. Plated 44 
; a pa Warranted, alsoa Chain and Ch; robe 
= selling 19 packagesof Bluineatloce ac 


forward you the Bluine and our 1 

mium List, » Dostpaid, 'No money arge Pro. x 

BLUINE MFG, ne 652, Concord Jy 1¢tion,.M 
beoe 











EN DAYS FREE Tri 


— heet yans We 


Ship 
<4 on 
| ODELS, 

Mim 1900 & 1901 Sotete, | Dest amare 3 to Sis 














(Tecumseh 6 49283.) 


POLAND CHINAS, 4,.!°92"0: 


Boors—“Tecumseh G@” and eiMo, arch 9 

two best strains of living hogs repres 
this herd—Sows in pigs, and young k.,..., 
Sows of all ages d to he: rdqua arters 
get the best, from the oldest and largest her 
‘oland C hinas in this State, at one } oe 
tern prices. Address: 3. 8. one 
Fredericksb) 


BS. LIFE SIZE DOLL 
FREE ici" 


seuban only fo 
Great Cold & H 











NATIONAL MEDICINE < C0., 
Doll Devt.242 — New Haven,Conn 











Drouth Beating i 


It is a well demonstrated fact throughout the 


South that the largest well-bred corn th: at can 
be matured in Illinois when tr ANSp > he dt to the 
Southern States always greatly outyields the 
Southern late-n aturing native corn, bi cause it 


does not grow so much tostalk and n itures 
its ears 20 to 30 days before ear ly drouth 


catches 
and ruins the native Southern corn. I hay eon 
filea large lot of testimonials confirmin: g this, 
During the past 5 years I have enjoyed a greatly 
increasing trade from Dixie on seed corn, 


Don’t you need such corn this year? ! offer 
the best yielding varieties of corn for the South 
My Champion White Peal and Jmproved Yel- 


low | eaming corns are surest and est yielders 
in Dixie. Prices: 44 bushel, 75 cts; 1 bt ushel, 
$1 40; 2 bushels $2.45; 5 bushels, $5.50; aT bushels, 
$1.50. New seamless bags 16 ceuts each extra, 
We get m ost shipments through by fast fre igh} 
to North Carolina and South Carolina freight 


statio.s in about 12 days. Freight charges 
about 20 cts per bashel. Positive proof of the 
above, and treatiseon Northern seed corn for 
the South in my new catalogue of corn, oats 
and artichokes and other field seeds, and two 
corn samples sent from, provided you cut out 
and send ti is notice. I reter to, or money can 
be sent in care of. First National Bank, Be, 
ment, Ills, if desired. Addr ‘ss quickly: 


J. C. SUFFERN, 


CORN BREEDER, 
Voorhies, Ills. 


The 
Southern 
Railway... 


ANNOUNCES THE 
OPENING OF THE WINTER 


.- TOURIST SEASON. 


AND THE PLACING 
—ON SALE OF— 


Excursion Tickets 


TO ALL PROMINENT 
POINTS IN THE 


South, Southwest, 
West Indies, Mex- 
ico and California 


—INOLUDING— 





St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Miam: 


Jacksonville, Tampa, Port Tamps 
Brunswick, Thomasville, Charles 


ton, Aiken, Augusta, Pine- 
hurst, Asheville, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Mem- 
phis and 


The - Land + of + the - Sky. 


PERFECT DINING AND SLEEP 
ING-CAR SERVICE ON ALL 
TRAINS. 








SEE THAT YOUR TICKET READS 
VIA : SOUTHERN : RAILROAD 





(a@y" Ask any Ticket Agent for fal! 
information, or address : 


R. L. VERNON, Cc. W. WESTBURY, 
Traveling Pass. Agent, District Pass. Age”! 
Charlotte, N.C. Richmond, V@- 


8. H. HARDWICK, 
General Passenger Agent. 


J. M. CULP, W. A. TURK, 


Traffic Manager. Asst. Pass. Traffic Manag! 
WASHINGTON, N. ¢. 
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Miscellaneous. 





sgnT0H OF GEN. THOS, F. TOON. 


Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer : 
Toon was born in Columbus 
ent June 10, 1840. He graduated 
par e Forest College in 1861 with 
. high honors. He enlisted asa 
aide in Company K, Twentieth 
Pogiment, North Carolina Troops, 
nd was 8 Colonel before he was 23 
. rs old. He was in 1863 appointed 
ae a special act of Congress a 
emporary brigadier general, and 
mmanded Johnson’s Brigade for 
oe months, while Johnson was 
vooveriDS from wounds. He was 
then re-0' smmissioned as colonel and 
ithe command of his old regi- 


og He was wounded five times. 
He gave your correspondent two 
pallets extracted from him. After 
the war be was in the service of the 
Atlan ‘oast Line 16 years, then 
took charge of Fair Bluff Academy. 
In 1867 he married Miss Carrie 
smith, who is buried at Fair Bluff. 
Five children survive him. He leaves 
two cher, Archie Toon and 
Abra! on, of Whiteville, and a 
half r, Donald McCracken, of 
White He represented Colum- 
bus county in the lower House of 
the Lee slatuare and Robeson and 
Columbos in the Senate. In 1891 he 
marrie. Dirs. R. C. Ward, who sur- 
vives } He made Lumberton his 
home and devoted himself to teach- 
ingand (arming. With his nomina- 
tion for the office of State Superin- 


tendent and his career therein all 
are fuinil.ar. He was a likable man, 
in all respects, and devoted to his 
work and to the best interests of 


North Carolina. 
—> > oe 


ABOUT SOME BOOKS. 


An encyclopedia of statistics and 
oficial information about public af- 
fairs—such is the 1902 ‘*World Alma- 
nac and Encyclopedia,’’ 600 pages, 
neatly printed and well bound, sold 
fora quarter. ‘‘The World Alma. 
nac should occupy a prominent place 
inevery progressive American house- 
hold. ‘he 1902 edition is more com. 
plete than any of the former ones. 
It contains facts on many subjects 
that have recently been brought to 
the public notice and which every 
up to-date person should have at his 
fingers’ ends.’’ For sale by all news. 
dealers throughout the country for 
Yicents. When ordering by mail 
l0c. extra for postage must be in- 
olosed to The World, New York. 

—<—sOne 

The indefatigable W. T. Stead caps 
all discussion of the conquest of the 
world by American enterprise and 
grit with a vivid and suggestive 
book of some four hundred and 
sighty pages, called ‘‘The American- 
ization of the World.’’ Beginning 
with a study of the United States, 
and the British Empire, Mr. Stead 
rushes along in his vigor and com- 
prehensive style to reveal by a cold 
disclosure of facts and tendencies, 
just why the American idea is des- 
tined to dominate the world. To 
quote « few of the chapter headings, 
Will show the tremendous scope of 
the work: The Americanization of 
Europe---Asia—The Ottoman Empire, 
its effucement by Uncle Sam—Cen- 
tral and South America—The Mon- 
toe D.ctrine—Marriage and Society 
—Art, Science and Literature—The 
Seoret of American Success—A Look 
Ahead, etc., eto. (Cloth, 480 pages, 
With several interesting maps, $1.00. 
Horace M arkley, (Six Vestry Street, 
New York.) 

ce 

The reader may make up his mind 
to be pleasant overwhelmed by the 
opulencence and vivacity of ‘*Around 
the Par’, published by the Nutshell 
Publivhing Company, 1059 Third 
Avenue, New York. The wondars 


‘ingle line beginning at a point on 
the cheek bone and going round and 
round in a constantly widening cir- 


cle, with waverings and downbearing 


of the pen in the proper places to se- 


cure lotachment and shading. We 


GOOD {ROADS. 


We heartily weloome everything 
that looks to securing good roads for 
the country sections of the South. 
They help every way. Isolation de- 
pends not so much upon the distance 
we are from others as upon the con- 
dition of the road. Mud and ruts 
cost too much. 
We note with pleasure that the 
good roads authorities and the South- 
ern Railroad Company are giving 
practical demonstrations in building 
good roads at many points along the 
Southern’s lines. At great expense 
they have fitted up a special for this 
work. We sincerely hope that this 
move will awaken such interest in 
the subject as to stir up the Legisla. 
tures of the several States. 
For twenty years we have been 
urging such action as will put the 
entire convict force upon the public 
roads. 6 

CONVICT VS. FREE LABOR. 
We urge this because we do not 
think it right to use convicts in com- 
petition with free men. 
This is the only way to avoid it. 
The public roads are public property. 
Work upon them is for the public 
good. Keeping up the public high- 
ways under the present system is 
burdensome and onerous upon many 
good citizens. 
This tax is by no means equitably 
adjusted. Some pay much more 
than others and get much less bene- 
fit. The man who travels little gets 
little benefit. The man who travels 
much gets a great benefit and often 
pays nothing. 
The free labor .system does not 
build good roads. It is not possible 
to do so from the very nature of the 
case. Convict labor can build good 
roads. Any of other use of convict 
labor competes with free labor, and 
enriches the few to the hurt of the 
many. 

A FEASIBLE PLAN. 

A system of roads about twenty to 
twenty-five miles apart, running 
from north to south, and from east 
to west, passing through the country 
towns of each county should be care. 
fully laid off by competent engineers 
and built as follows: The State 
should bear one-half the enpense, the 
towns one-fourth and country popu- 
lation one-fourth. 
Distribute this through ten years 
and it will be about the same asnow 
paid in work or taxes. 
The State could pay its partin 
convict labor and material. Thusin 
ten years, a permanent, double net- 
work of roads would be completed. 
Nobody would be burdened and 
every one would be benefited. The 
use of these roads would so impress 
the people, that they would devise 
ways and means of building other 
roads leading into these. Once 
started the movement would carry 
itself to success. 
We hope our daily papers will 
take hold of the subject and help 
educate the people toa full appre- 
ciation of its importance. 
Permanent, good roads are an 
essential part of all permanent pros- 
perity and high civilization. 








Now that rural delivery is being waane seeenceseeeees pA — 
established, good roads are the more| wheat... a a 
important.—Southern Cultivator. 5S 1.00 

— CON ce 80 to 8} 
NOW FOR A PARCELS POST. Potatoes—Irish...... 1.35 
—_— Lard—NorthCarolina 12to 14 

Note what the postoffice is doing | Hides—dry salt*.... 10 
to-day for the farmer. Free rural | Sides bamaaey eres > 9 ae 2. 
delivery now serves s population of Post ot ee. 80 60 50 
about 4,000,000. By June 30 it will) sying lamb ..............+: 20 to 30 
serve 5,700,000. Within four years, | Skins—goat................. 10 to 20 
according to Postmaster-General Skins—full wool ..........:. . A = 
Smith, it will cover a million square eee theses ssa 
miles of territory and will serve ab eee: 28 to 36 
some 21,000,000 people, or over 4,-| Ducks ...............++00++: 18 to 20 
000,000 families. f peattd ANA ARS ATP ORR aL ie 4 = : 

What goes this mean? On an OTLINGS .... 2... eee reeceee * 
average there ere 195 families on 6 ne cit Seto 98 
rural postal route. Under the old|porkeys.................. 10 to 10% 
regime, they traveled from two to COTTON SEED, HULLS AND MEAL. 
four miles going to the postoffice. If | Cotton seed meal, per ton..... $25 00 
the cost in time and other factors, | Cotton seed meal, per sack.... 1 30 
wear and tear of teams, eto., be | Cotton seed hulls, per 100 lbs., 30 
reckoned at but ten cents a day for Cotton seed, per bushel....... 25 


each family it is clearly a moderate 
estimate, that makes an aggregate of 
$12.50 per day per route. The gov- 


the farmers and the stationary post- 
offices will save the farmers $125,- 
200,000 a year, ata net annual cost 
to the government of but $14,000,000, 
what would not be the value of the 
magical benefits that would accrue 
to our whole population from a 
house to house parcels service carry- 
ing the farmers’ produce to their 
city customers and the city manu- 
factures to the farmers’ homes, in 
parcels from a pound to 200 pounds 
and from a pint to a barrel, or at 
rates from one cent a pound (the 
present periodical rate) on potnd 
parcels down to one fourth cent a 
pound on hundred pound parcels? 
Wouldn’t the establishment of 
such a scheme make the farmers 
laugh? Our present free rural ser- 
vice, we are told, increases the value 
of farm lands from $2 to $5 an acre. 
Our new parcels post would certainly 
add double as much fo the value of 
our farms. And Congressman Henry, 
of Connectiout, has introduced a bill 
(H. R. 6578) to thisend. Mr. Henry’s 
bill makes all matter requiring the 
quickest dispatch first-class matter, 
at one cent an ounce, oi: half the 
present rate. Everything else goes 
parcels post at one cent on a pound 
parcel, and only 25 cents ona 100 
pound parcel to any house within 
our imperial domain. A very low 
charge insures these parcels. There’s 
to be a postal currency too—5, 10, 25 
and 50 cent, $1, $2, and $5 notes—to 
make it easy to pay small accounts 
by mail. 

Now our farmers can have this 
magical service just when they will. 
What will it be worth to the people? 
Surely not less than a thousand mil- 
lion dollars a year. Suppose it should 
create a postal deficiency at first, 
what of it, if it answers a thousand 
millions to the public? Write to 
your Congressmen and Senators and 
tell them to pass this bill. Germans, 
Englishmen, the Swiss, have a par- 
cels post. Why not Americans? 
Nothing you have ever dreamed of 
will do as much for your comfort 
and your’. prosperity.—American 
Agriculturist. 


In 1800 North Carolina was the 
fourth State in the Union in popula- 
tion, now it is fifteenth. Truly ‘‘emi 
gration has been our bane ’’—Ex- 
change. 


Order of every kind turns at least 
to pedantry, and to get rid of the 
one, people destroy the other; and 
so it goes on for a while, until people 
perceive that order must be estab- 
lished anew.—Goethe. 


The Markets. 


NORFOLK PEANUTS. 


NORFOLK, Feb. 22, 1902. 


Farmers’ stock nuts are quoted as 
follows: 











MOM As isla eicior« 3c pound 
Strictly prime.... 3c ae 
0 See @ 2%o0 * 
rrr 72440 bushel. 


ee i ed 


CHARLOTTE PRODUCE MARKET 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Feb. 22, 1902. 








WILMINGTON MARKET. 
Witmineton, N. C., Feb. 22, 1902 








8 a shat this portrait ‘tis consid: | 5rnment can deliver the mail at the | 7° ("Boon 

king. , most Unique work of 1t8| doors of all for $2. The aggregate oe aE 14 @ 15 

Pit ‘= the world,” and if there are | 4og¢ ¢o 4,000,000 raral families going| Shoulders........-...-. 12% @ 13 
egrees of uniqueness we are willing to the postoffice represents the enor- COR. . can ana awe ae 12% @ 18 

to believe that this is most the thing mous sum of $125,200,000 a year. | PEANUTS— 70 

nd ‘ch there are no duplicates. | pe rural postmen are going to do N.C. re a A w0 

: course there is text in addition this service for three farmers ata - Fancy. ets, é é J ; ? “80 

0 the pictures, and we should be| not cost to the government of less Vain DPUMNO ss 0 oes cece ses 60 

Surprised indeed to hear from any than $14,000,000! So says the post- ‘* extra prime....... 65 

Purchaser the opinion that he had master-general. ‘ 66 Py! Se SARA = ers 

_ st his money's worth ($2.00) —| Batif this be true of our present oe ReAL Sst 52 «904 

New York Sun. meager _— — if the — +o = TE he 20 @2 
A Treac in | transportation of letters, newspaper ET, ee ome @ 

the ee ae SEROUS Wien Gite, 706 iS d magazines between the homes of | Beeswax .............+++: @26 

and the next morning you | 42 ag 3. + Pota 7 @7 

‘ve lumbago. Rub well and often a ‘0 nee cece eeecens - 

With Perry Davis’ Painkiller, and 10 CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY ggs, per dozen.......... @ ’ 

You will be astonished ‘to find out| , Te Lazative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All Corn, white, per bushel. .85 @87% 

how quickly all soreness is banished. | {°%¢*'Gvove's signature ls on each box. Hc. | Spirits turpentine, per gal, 38 @39 
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DID NOT KNOW 


SHE 


HAD KIDNEY TROUBLE. 





Thousands Have Kidney Trouble and Never 
Suspect It. 





Gertrude Warner Scott Cured 


Women suffer untold misery be- 
cause the nature of their disease is 
not correctly understood; in many 
cases when doctoring, they are led 
to believe that womb trouble or fe- 
male weakness of some sortis respon- 
sible for their ills, when in fact dis- 
ordered kidneys are the chief cause 
of their distressing troubles. 

The mild and extraordinary effect 
of the world-famous kidney and blad- 
der remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, is soon realized. It stands 
the highest for wonderful cures of 
the most distressing cases. A trial 
will convince anyone—and you may 
have a sample bottle free, by mail. 
Among the many famous cures of 
Swamp Root reported in THE PRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER, the one we publish 
this weex for the benefit of our read- 
ers, Speaks in the highest terms of 
the wonderful curative properties of 
this great kidney remedy. 


Finton, Iowa, July 15th, 1901. 


DR. KILMER & CO., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN :—In the summer of 
1893, I was taken violently ill. My 
trouble began with pain in my stom- 
ach and back, so severe that it seemed 
as if knives were cutting me. I was 
treated by twoof the best physicians 
in the country,and consulted another. 
None of them suspected that the cause 
of my trouble was kidney disease. 
They all told me that I had cancer 
of the stomach, and would die. I 
grew so weak that I could not walk 


that you read this generous offer in 


stores everywhere. 


by the Great Kidney Remedy 


Swamp-Root. 


any more than a child a month old, 
and I only weighed sixty pounds. 
One day my brother saw in a paper 
your advertisement of Swamp-Root, 
the great kidney remedy. He bought 
mea bottle atour drug store and [took 
it. My family could see achangein me, 
for the better, so they obtained more 
and I continued the use of Swamp- 
Root regularly. I was so weak and 
run down that it took considerable 
to build me up again. Iam now well, 
thanks to Swamp-Root, and weigh 
148 pounds, and am keeping house 
for my husband and brother on a 
farm. Swamp-Root cured me after 
the doctors hai failed to do me a 
particle of good. 


Iohaice Venu Soot 






eS : oor 


MRS. SOOTT. 





Sample Bottle of Swamp-Root Free by Mail. 


Epiror1aL Notgr.—If you have the slightest symptoms of kidney or 
bladder trouble, or if there is a trace of it in your family history, send at 
once to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., who will gladly send you by 
mail, immediately, without cost to you, a sample bottle of Swamp Root 
and a book telling all about Swamp-Root and containing many of the thou- 
sands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women 
cured. In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say 


the Raleigh PRoGRESSIVE FARMER. 


If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you 
can purchase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug 
Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamn. Root, and the address, Binghamton, N.Y. 








§ House Work is Hard Work without GOLD DUST. 
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| A. CARSKADON Patentee, Keyser, W. Va, 


or RALEIGH M'F'G & SUPPLY CO. Manufacturers, Raleigh, N. C. 








“NEW RIVAL” FACTORY 





WINCHESTER 


LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 


outshoot all other black powder shells, because they are made _ 
better and loaded by exact machinery with the standard brands of 
powder, shot and wadding. Try them and you will be convinced. “ 


ALL ¢ REPUTABLE + DEALERS » KEEP + THEM 
_ 











Offer Ext 


HON. W.J. BRYAN, twice candidate for the Presidency, has many warm 
3 | admirers and well-wishing friends in North Carolina who no doubt take or 
would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr, Bryan. 


The subscription price is only $1.00. 
authorized to take subscriptions as ft 


The Commoner alone per 
The Progressive Farmer 
The Commoner 

The Progressive Farmer 














| THE COMMONER 


This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either paper, Your sub- 
criptions will be entered or extended on both mailing lists on receipt of 
$1.50, Send all orders, giving nume and address plainly written, to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


ra Special. 


Is That Paper. Z 


per year. By special arrangement we are 
lows: 

TT) RRP AS Par $1 00 

alone per year...... 1.00 


Together one year | All 
‘ 


Raleigh, N. C, 
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Fruit Trees at Wholesale Prices, 


Cut out and use the below Hst, 

with number of trees wanted fin- 

serted against each variety. Ad- 

dress all orders to 

T. B. PARKER, 
HILLSBORO, N. O. 





—NEW AND RARE APPLES— 


...Pride of North Carolina 
.... Yellow Transparent 
..Lute’s Great Keeper 


... Esther. | .... Angels Favorite 
.. Shannon | ....Arkansas Black 
....Coffey’s Seedling 
.... Albemarle Pippin 
....Mammoth Black Twig 
....Paragon | ....Gragg 
..Rebel | ....Johns’ F. Winter 


..Catawba’s Favor 
—SELECT APPLES— 


...May | ....Red June 
....8ummer Rose 
...Harly Harvest | ....Astrachan 
.. Yellow June | ....Early Ripe 


...Summer Queen 
....Summer P’rm’n 
....Maryland | ....Maiden Blush 
....Horse | ....Red Cheese 
.... Sine Qua Non | ....Buckinghant 
...Baltimore Red|....Bonum ~ 
...Merit| ....Gloria Mundi 
...Golden Russett 
....Harper’s Seedling | ....Sherrill 
.... Edwards 
....Stevenson’s Winter 
.... Blackburn | ....Wine Sap 
.... Vandever 
.... Keener Seedling 
....Hall Seedling 
....Limbertwig, Red 
.. Limbertwig, Royal 
.... Mississippi 
.... Virginia Beauty 
....Gully | ....Ben Davis 
. Shockley d .... Yates 
....Nasemond Beauty 
....Golden Winter 
.... Yadkin Beauty 
....Nickajack 
.... North Carolina Keeper 
....Red Beitigheimer 
.. Delaware Red Winter. 
—ORAB APPLES— 
.... Red Siberian | .... Transcendent 
—Ngw AND RARE PEACHES— 
... Sneed | .... Triumph 
.... Admiral Dewey 
...Greensboro | ....Huitt 
...Matthews Beauty 
.... Elberta | ....Everbearing 
....-Emma | .... Belle of Georgia 
....Carman | ....Bokara, No._3 
....Anne’s Perfection r 
...Gordon 
—SELEOT PEACOHES— 
...- Amsden | .... Alexander 
.... Beatrice | ....Early Louise 
....Harly Bivers 
...Flaters St. John 
..George IV | .... Foster 
...Red Rareripe 
....Crawford’s Early 
..Crawford’s Late 


_...Chinese Cling | ....0. M. Free 
....O. M. Cling | ....Gen. Green 
.. Wonderful|....Indian ~~ 


.... Health Cling 
.... Stump of the World 
.... Steady | ....Picquit’s Late 
....Haton’s Golden 
. Scott’s October 
—PEARS— 
.... Wilder Early 
....Harly Harvest 
..Clapp’s Favorite 
....Lincoln Coreless 
....Japan Golden Russet 
....Koonce | ....8eckel 
....LeConte | ....Garber 
... Kieffer | .... Duchess 
.... Vermont | ....Beauty 
—OHERRIES— 
....May Duke 
....Harly Richmond 
....Dyehouse 
....Governor Wood 
.... Reine Hartense | ....Windsor 
....Centennial | .... Yellow Spanish 
...Montmorenci 
.... Black Tartarian 
.. Black Eagle | ....Ostheime 
—MULBERRIES— 
.... Downing Everbearing 
.... Black English 
.. White English 
—APRICOTS— 
...Moorpark | ....Russian 
.. Royal 


—GOOSEBERBIES— 
...Downing | .... Houghton 
. Pearl 


—STRAWBERRIES— 
....Exoelsior i: ... Sharpless 
....Michall’s Early 
...Grady’s Late | ....Shuckless 
.... Lady Thompson 
.. Brandywine | ....Clyde 
., Bismarck 
—SHADE TREES— 
. Silver Maple 
..Carolina Poplar 
—EVERGREENS— ° 
... Norway Spruce 
..Col. Blue Spruce 
.... Arbor Vitre Am’n 
.... Arbor Vitre Pyr’d’l 
.. Magnolia Gran. 
—ROSES— 
....Crimson Rambler 
-,,.Marechal Neil 
... The Bride 
.... 8o0uv. de Malmais’n 
...Marie Guillot 
...Perie de Jardin 
... La France 
.... American Beauty 
.... President Carnot 
...,Gen. Jacqueminot 
..Madam Masson 





_ —PLUMs— 
.. +. Wild Goose | ....Abundance} 
....Kelser’s Japan 
.. German Prune | .... Burbank 
... Green Gage | .... Damson 


. Satsuma | ....W 
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Live Stock. 


TROUBLE WITH: CATTLE TICKS. 








@orrespondence of The Progressive Farmer, 

As I desire some advice of import 
ance to me, will addre*s you on the 
subject and you can answer or turn 
this letter over to someones elre for re- 
ply. Last Jaly a year agol losta 
oow inastrange way. Correspond- 
ing with Prof. Frank E. Emery, he 
told me that it was tick fever or 
Texas fever, and gave me advice. 
But being careless about the matter, 
Iletit go on, and this last fall lost 
several cattle, and all of my oattle 
geem to be in bad fix. I keep them 
in pasture of about 50 acres; keep 
from 25 to 30 head, mostly small 
yearlings. In the year of 1900 1 was 
troubled somewhat with ticks and 
early in the spring of 1901 the ticks 
begun, and the cattle were covered 
with them all the summer, and they 
would not grow. S)me did not shed 
off allthe summer and in October, 
1901, several died and the re-t did 
not gainany. My pasture is mostly 
old field and can be burnt off. Please 
advise me what todo. My pasture 
afforded plenty of grass for all of the 
stock I kept in it, and my only trou- 
ble with cattle is tioks, W.L G. 

Chatham Co., N. C 
(Answer by Dr. Tait Butler, State 

Veterinarian ) 

Fir those cattle that suffered 
from the effects of tick infestation 
last summer, nothing can now be 
done except to give them good care 
and food in abundance. A tonic 
consisting of sulphate of iron (c>p- 
peras) and nux vomica may serve to 
aid those weskest to regnin their 
vigor. For an average sizod cow 
one dram each of these medicines 
may be given night and morning. 

The ticks can only be exte@minated 
by a plan that will effectually pre- 
vent any of them maturing on cattls 
during a season—say six months. It 
is necessary for the cattle tick 
(Boophilus Bovis) to get on cattle in 
order to mature andif kept off for 
fix months he will certainly die of 
starvation. It is quite possidie to 
clear this pasture of ticks by thor 
oughly burning it cff in April before 
the cattle are turned on it, provid- 
ing the fo!lowing additional precau- 
tions are als» taken. The legs and 
under surface of the body of ail cat 
tle put on the pasture should be 
greased weekly during the season, 
and every animal should be fre. 
quent!y inspected for ticks, whioh if 
found must be destroyed. It issome 
times more convenient and always 
more certain of success to k-ep all 
cattle and hor<es ff the pasture for 
one season. If an eutirely new pas- 
ture cannot be provided, it'is some 
times aivisuble to reduce the num- 
ber of cattle kept and divide the 
pasture, using only half of it for cat 
tle and horses during the firat sea 
gon and the other half the year fol- 
lowing. At all times the number of 
ticks infesting the cattle may be 
materixlly 'easenea by grexsing the 
lege and under parts of the body. 
Any grease will do, but lard and 
kerosene are always convenient and 
effective. 





SELECTING FARM ANIMALS, 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Good selection of animals for the 
farm is necessary for success, and 
whether oneis purchasing the ani- 
mals or weading out from the herds 
and flocks those which are not wanted 
he will find « good knowledge of cer 
tain qualities necessary for his work 
The animals best adapted to the 
work and the farm are those which 
one needs. T. dothis pedigree and 
records ure not the only considera 
tion. A man may be 89 situated 
that a costly bred animal might not 
be what he wantedatall. He would 
need good snimale,those which would 
produce exellent resulta, but not 
nmeces:urily a high strung, hot house 
animal that could show well at exhi 
bitions, bat not thrive well on tha 
farm. There is a wide difference be- 
tween animals raised for show and 
exhibition, and those needed for 
practical farm work. There is just 
as mich difference between these as 
there is between a high-strung race 
horse «nd a heavy, practical plow 
animal, capable of moderate speed, 
great endurance, and strength. 
Probably the idsal farm horse best 
illuetrates the kind of animals 
needed for the farm. A good plow 
horse or farm horse is a heavy, but 
not clumsy animal, and one capable 
of exerting great power and endur- 
ance in plowing or hauling. At the 
Same time the animal must be a fair 
road horse, not a trotter, but one 
that can get across the country roads 
at a moderate pace. The animal 





should also be a fast walker, and not 


a slow, clumsy, mule like creature. 
Such ideal farm horses are bred now, 
and to be found on thousands of 
farms. No farmer of any progress- 
iveness would think of walking be- 
hind some of the old slow-walking 
farm horses of a dozan years ago. 
Such an animal perf rms about one- 
half the work that a model farm 
horse does in a day. 

The ideal farm cow, sheep or pig 
should likewise be a medium be 
tween the high bred animal and the 
old scrub. Thatis each one should 
possess some of the hardiness of the 
latter, and be able to hustle a little 
for aliving without suffering there 
from, and yet be able to do good 
work, muke beef or milk in good 
quantities, or pr duce pork or wool 
that will pay. These animals show 
a degrees of success on the average 
farm which makes them of great 
value. They are suited toa little 
rough, practical life, and yet when 
kindly treated they respond quickly 
to the improved environments. 

C. W. Knox. 








Farm Miscellany. 


MIX YOUR OWN FERTILIZERS. 








Referring to this subject we find a 
very valuable discussion in Farmers’ 
Balletin No. 65, from which we 
quo’e: “Is has repeatedly been 
urged thatitis not practicable for 
farmers to mix their own fertilizers, 
because mixing cannot be satisfac: 
torily done with the ordinary facili- 
ties of the farm; but reports of a 
large number of practical and suc- 
cessful farmers in Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, and other 
States have snown beyond question 
that fertilizer mixtures uniform in 
quality, fine, dry, and equal in all 
respects to the beat factory-made 
fertilizera, can be and are annually 
made on the farm without the aid of 
milling machinery. 

A tight barn floor, platform scales, 
screen, shovel ani hoe are the only 
utensils needed. The materials be- 
ing weighed, screened, and lumps 
pulverized, the most bulky stock is 
spread inan an oblong pile from 6 
to 12inches deep; upon its leveled 
top the next material is placed, and 
so on until all have been edded like 
layers on a layer cake. Commencing 
at one end, the pile 1s shoveled over, 
reaching clear to the bottom every 
time. The pile is then leveled up 
and the operation repeated three 
times. The mixture may then be 
screened again if desired. 

“In this system a farmer has a 
definite knowledge of the kinds of 
plant food that he purchases. Eich 
ingredient can be examined separ 
ately and its nature and quulity de- 
termined. ‘Laather, shoddy, wool 
waste, or other inferior materials 
cannot be pxlmed off as readiiy as 
when diegni:ed by other materials in 
mixed goods.’ 

‘A further advantage is the abil 
ity of the farmer tu vary the propor- 
tions of the different fertilizing in. 
gredients to suit the varying require. 
ments of sviland crop. It has been 
urged in objection to this that the 
farmer as a rule does not possess the 
information necessary to enable him 
to mix his fertilizing ingredients in 
the proper proportions to meet mont 
economically the varying require 
ments of his soils and crops. 

“If the farmer does not know the 
requirements of his own soil who is 
to tell him? No two svils have ex 
actly the same needs and no twu 
crops the same reyuirements. I6 is 
id'e to hope that sume ‘«pwial’ fer 
tilizars can be Gvm sounded which 
will be perfectly sudapted to a given 
crop on all soils and under all condi 
tions. This isa species of agricul 
tural quackery which fortunately i- 
rapidly passing away It ia becom- 
ing more and more evident every duy 
thatin the use of tertilizers, asin 
other agricultural operations, every 
farm i3 an experim-nt and that ever, 
farmer must be an alort experi 
menter. 

“To summurize briefly, it is he 
lieved that the investigations of the 
stations and the experience of prac- 
tical farmers show that the main 
conditions which must be observed 
by intelligent and progressive farm 
ersin order to make the system of 
home mixing of fertilizers entirely 
feasible and thoroughly economical 
are ‘(1) that the supplies should be 
purchased in considerable quantities 
(2) that they should be purchased 
early and prepared before the begin- 
ning of the busy season on the farm, 
and (3) that contracts should be 
made on a cash basais.’’’ 





Te Make Cows Pay, use Sharples Cream Separa- 
Book “Business Dairy free 





tors. ” & Cat. 
W. Chester, Pa. ae 


The Progressive Farmer, February 25, 1902, 





Horticulture. 


A WORD FOR DWARF FRUIT TREES. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Some of the best ot our fruits are 
raised from dwarf trees, and in 
Europe where land is expensive these 
trees are used almost exclusively 
They have been trained to produce 
more fruit and less tree and vine. 
There they do so well that a farmer 
with a fraction of an acre of lund 
can actually raise fruit enough off it 
to support his family. In this coun- 
try where land is plentiful little at- 
tention has been given to dwarf fruit 
trees, and their fruit is hardly known 
in our markets. Yet there are some 
points of excellence in this class of 
trees which should at least command 
some attention, especially around 
the house where, goo¢ gardens are 
cultivated. For instance, it is pos- 
sible to raise these dwarf trees in 
shaded places near buildings where 
they will reosive ample protec- 
tion from cold winds so they will 
produce fruits weeks after all orchard 
trees have ceased toyicld. I have 
seen dwarf pear trees hold their fruit 
six weeks after uil the orchard trees 
of the same variety had shed their 
fruitsand leaves. Dwarf peach trees 
sandwiched between two houses, or 
a nook bet«een two wings of a barn, 
have yielded peaches during seasons 
when ali other peach trees were 
killed by the cold weather. 

But dwarf peach, apple, pear and 
plum trees frequently produce fruits 
that are superior to any raised inthe 
orchard, and one who attempted to 
raise just this olass of fruit might 
easily supply the best markets with 
fancy fruits not obtainable else- 
where. The fruits incline to grow 
nearly a third larger on dwarf trees 
where proper thinning out is fol- 
lowed, and withont losing any of 
their flavor so common to most large 
fruits. Dwarf trees are not 80 un- 
profitable in the orchard as many 
imagine, for what they losein pro- 
portion of trunk and limbs they gain 
in being closer planted together in 
the rows. Orchards of dwarf trees 
vf both plums and pears are planted 
with the trees only about a dozen 
feet apart, and yet they sre not 
crowded even whea the trees reach 
full maturity. This fact makes an 
acre of dwarf trees appear more 
favorable than might seem at first 
thought. Those who cut b.ck their 
trees continually year atter year get 
the best results with their fruits. 
and the dwarf trees simply represent 
this system Carried toan extreme. 
[t may be possible that the American 
system of cutting back severely each 
year is better adapted to our ooun- 
try than raising the extreme dwarf 
varieties. M. A BODWELL. 


Grapes can be grown more easily 
than any other truit, suid E. H. 
Riehl in discussing grapes for the 
farm, before the recent annual meet 
ing of the Illinois Horticultural So- 
ciety. They will thrive anywhere 
and can easily be trained on porches 
vr buildings, being ornumental us 
wellus afruit producer. E.erybody 
should plant grapes. For tue gen- 
eral farm, plant where most conven 
ient. Select young and hardy vines, 
n> >t over one year old, plant early in 
fall or in spring und set 8x8 feet. 
Plant about as deep or a little deeper 
than they stood in the nursery. Do 
not prune the first seuson. At the 
end of the first year cut buck to one 
or two canes und allow these to grow 
until the end of the second seuson 
Chen cut back cone half or more of 
foe previous seuson 8 growth. 

Young vines wili bear from 15 to 
20 pounds each year. For support 
lug the vines drive two sticks, one 
on each side, and tie up tne vine or 
support ‘with wires. Spray with 
B rdeaux mixture before blossoms 
Open and repezt every two weeks 
thereafter. Sacking yousg bunches 
of grapes is as effective xs spraying 
if if is done early, but itis worse 
than useless if delayed Some of 
the best varieties are Moore's Eurly, 
Winchell, Concord, Warden, Niavara, 
Liodley, Moore’s Diamond and H »; - 
kins, ripening in above order. Leave 
the grapes on the vine as late as pcs- 





$100 Reward $100, 


The readers of this paper will be please 
learn that there js at ledst one dreaded 72% 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and that is Catarrh. MHall’s Catarrh 
Cureisthe only positive cure known to the med- 
ical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional 
disease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, actin 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces o 
the system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient stren 
by building up the constitution and assisting 
nature in doing its work. The proprietors have 
80 much faith in its curative powers, that the 
offer One Hundred Doliars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials, 


Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo,O, 
#@ Sold by Nruagists, 75c. 





Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











sible. Cat and put in a cool place in 
single layers and they will keep a 
long time. Mr. Pierson agreed with 
Mr. Riehlin moat of the talk, but 
would not allow the vine to be grown 
without restriction the first year, as 
he thinks that it resultsin the loss 
of just so much time. He desires 
one good strong cane the first season 
and would allow no others to grow. 


SETTING CABBAGE AND TOMATO PLANTS. 


The old way of setting cabbage 
and tomato plants, etc., was for one 
man to puncha hole inthe ground 
with a sharp stick, another to come 
along and distribute the plants and 
a third t> push the plants into the 
holes and press the sil around them, 
leaving the roots turned up and the 
hard pressed soil around them. Now 
the proper way is for one man to 
take a hoe and the other a bunch of 
planta, carrying them roots upward. 
“The man with the hoe”’ strikes 
downward with side of hoe and pulls 
towards himeelf, making an opening 
in the ground a couple of inches 
wide and leaving the hoe still in the 
ground. The other selects a plant, 
catching it so it lays in the palm of 
his hand, the stem bstween his 
thumb and middle finger, the fore 
finger on the roots. Holding the 
plant thus he shoves his hand under 
the hoe and the other moves the hoe 
to one side, letting the soil fall over 
the roots of the plant. At the next 
atep, as he strikes his hoe for the 
next plant, he steps near the plant 
last set, packing the earth, using the 
same foot and making two ateps to 
the plant. While he is doing this 
the other man has his next plant 
selected. In this way more plants 
can be set and it is superior to any 
other kno yn method.—James Elliott, 
Shickshinny, Pa. 








The seed catalogues suggest the 
advisability of making a home test 
of all seeds before planting. This 
can be done with most seeds by a 
simple combination ot a plate, a piece 
of cotton flannel and water. 
poor economy to buy seeds cheap 


and have them fail to germinate, 


after having prepared the soil. 

A serious question confronting 
farmers who have to buy grain this 
winter is how to makeit pay. On 
many farms it will undoubtedly re 
sult in the adoption of a more profit- 
able system than the one now in use. 
It wonld seem that the only thing to 
do is to keep the hay at home, raise 
more stock, use the munure on the 
farm ond grow more corn and grass. 
Too much fertility has been taken 
from the farms with little return — 
F.H Dov, S'euben county, N. Y. 
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Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMSBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


he Great French Veterinary Remedy 


A SAFe, SPBEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 








’ were. ee 
Prepares 
exclucige- 
ly by J. E 


SR ss ee ee 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 
Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. Toe 


As a HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumatism 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Etc., it is invaiuable, 
WE GUARANTEE caustic’ eavsam w 


produce more actunl results than a whole bottle « 
sny liniment or sp.vin cure mixture ever made. 
Fvery boule of Caustic Balsam sold is Warra: 
vod to give satisfaction, Price $1.50 per bottle. 8.) 
»y dru ‘cists, ore: t by express, charges paid, with f.1 
lirections for its.se, Send for descriptive circu. 
estimonials, et.. Address 
THE LAWRENCH-WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, © 
NT BTR oer 


\““Rich Soil”’ 
can be had poems Be eae cheaply and 


THE SPANGLER 


Single Row 
FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTOR, 
than with any means known. Lt distributes ail 
kluds of fertilizer into the open turrow after the 
grounds prepared for Potat Cotton, Tobacco, 
aE Corn, 3, Peas, ete. It saves fertilizer 

p by putting iton the right spot. 
Sows 150 t02800 ibs per acre. We 
SPANGLER CORN 

E Ww 

sta! Sten Coen PLaNTee 











izer attachment. The best 
and most Pei fect Corn Planting 
Machine ever put ‘nto a field. 


S+nd tor catalog and circul sra. 
TUK SPANGLER MFG, CO., 
509 Queen St., York, Pag 


KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


Why Have Hawks 
about your premises? Others do not, 
The Draughon Hawk Cailer 


calls themt» ou. Take the caller and your 
gunand get ridoft the pests, Save your chick- 
eus an birds and please your wife. 


A turkey Hunt 
is mae excitable and profitable by the use of 


the 
Draughon Turkey Caller. 


Most porteat imitator of a wild turkey ever pro- 
duced, and never fails to draw them ‘o you. 





These calles are furnish a by mail pos! paid at 
75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee, 


H. H. DRAUGHON, Mingo, N. C. 


Ist Premium awarded at N. C. State Fair, 190) 
to each Of above callers, aaa 











on any vemcle we make. heep it it you 
like it, return itif you dislike it. Wesave 
you dealer and jobter profits. If vou want 
toknow more send for our 
free 22nd annualcatalogue. 
KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE & HARNESS 
MFG. COMPANY, 
(Pioneers of tha Frea Trial Plan.) 
Station 15. Kalamazoo, Michiran, 


a? 


Giant Flowering Caladium 


randost folicce and flowcring plant yct introduced. 
= : long by 2 or 21-3 foot broad; poricctly 
“ga plant which for tropical luxuriance 
c le cd > this wonderful foliage effect arc 
(20 Marinoth Lily-lilze blossoms, 12 to 15inches jong,sn ow- 
whito, witharich and exquisite fragrance. Plants bloom 
perpetrally ell summer in tho garden, or all the 
roundin pots. Notonly isit the grandest garden or 
lant, but es a pot plant for largo 
121s, or conscrystorics, it riva 
e slia‘ro, tosay nothing of it 37 
in any scil or situation, and 
year, and will astonish every h its 
so novel, efective, free growing and frarrant. 
Tine plants, which will soon bloom and reach full par- 
fection, 26e. each; 3 for GOc.3 G for 81.0@ by 
mail, postpaid, guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 
OUR CREAT CATALOGUE of Fower and 
Vegetable Sceds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits; Bis 
fuscly lilustrated; Larze Colored Plates; 126 pares; FREE 
to any who expecttoorder. Many great novelties. 


1OHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. ¥- 


eee 


The €armer 
The Gardener 


and 
The Housewife 


Wy They cost a little more. They 
ware worth a great dcul more 
than the ordinary kind. Sold & 
moe €VCrywhere. 1902 annual free, 

D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 




































It is” 





. 

Createst, Cheapest Food 
y\ on Earth for Sheep, Swine, 

Cattle, etc. : 

Will be worth $100 to you to read what Wy 

Salzer’s catalog says about rape. 


Billion Dollar Grass 


will positively make you rich; 12 tons 













. ‘3 of hay and lots of pasture per acre, so 
also Bromus, Peaoat, Speltz (400 bu. 
i { corn, 250 bu. oats per acre), etc., etc. 





For this Notice and 10c. 
Wwe muil biz catalog and 10 Farm Sced 
Noveities, fully worth $10to get a start. 


For 1G6e, we mail 150 kinds of Flower 1. 
and Vegetable Seeds and catalog. 


FED CO.L* chest 


(AD VeSTIBULED 
Reais AL Tran [IMITED 

























DousBte Daity SERVICE 
Between New York, Tampa, Atlanta 
New Orleans and Points 
South and Weat. 


Tn Edfect May 26th, 19C1, 












































You need light to raise 


Tobacco 


profitably. Be sure your fertili,. 
er contains at least 10 per cent, 


Actual Potash 


from Sulphate. 
We mail free, 
“Tobacco Calure” Zea wr tem 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street, New York 





NO ‘LOCKS’, ‘‘STAPLES”, 


or ‘‘Ratchets’’ to lose off with PAGE FENCE 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRI AN, NICH 








—. 













for $ 12-80 
Perfect tn construction and 
yaction. Hatches every fertiia 
ege. Write for catalogue w day 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy ii, 




















COLES COTTON PLANTER 
GUARANTEED BEST INTHE WORLD! - —— a ™, 
SOLD STRAIGHT FROM YA COLE'S 
fa ZY” COMBINATION 
LANTS. COTTON, 

| CORN, PEAS, ETC. 

Tira 

WRITE FOR CESS! Fats 











TEsMIMONIALS i 


THE COLE MFG. CO. CHARLOTTE NC. 


Tarboro, N. G., Sept., 18, 1901, 
The Cole Manufaciur ng‘ o., 
Charlotte, N ©. 


Gents:—After using Cole’s ‘ ombinatien 
Planter, I must svy it is perfectly siti tae 
tory. Itislight,d rablea’d easy of: nele 


I p anted : otton, corn and pas, It isan up 
aa © anter and no f rmer woud make 
a wistuke in gettivg this p anter. 


Yours truly 
L. D GAY, 
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ae 

Gorn Plantirig 

=> must be wellard carefully done, as the fu- 

~ ture crop depenus uponit. For ail purposes, 

\ inany soii, on ai! ki oO 
nothing equals th 


SPANGLER 
CORN PLANTER. 


It saves time, laber, money and insures the crop. ‘ 
know when it is working; you can see the corn on it 
way tothe ground. Made with or wit!out fertilizer 
attachment, ew device for sowing peas, beans, ensi- 
lage, corn, ete. Wealsomakethe famous Spangler lor. 
Down Grain and Fertilizer Dri.l. Wr.te for catal g aod er, 


SPANGLER MANUFACTURING C9., 509Q:ecn St., York, Fa 
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TOE EEA 


Grow Grasses and Raise Cattle 


—-. 





Examine agricultural statistics and see the 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield pe 
‘cre of grasses and forage crops. Com 
pare her advantages for stock-raising witb 
‘hose of other States. Profit by these facts 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether yor 
asve few animals or many, you cannot afford 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage: Flants of the Souis 


RY 3. B. MILLEBREW, 


of the University of Tennessee. 


It is a complete manual of the cui 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains about 14¢ 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
anderstood by everyone. 


The book disensses the character 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead 
ows, leguminous forege plants, wild 
oastures, etc. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engravings 
by Scribner, our greatest grass 6x 
ert, and embellished with a large 
number of half tone cuts of field 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print aie 
brings $3 a copy. This new book con 
tains all the information in the for 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additional 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the exper 
ment stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


My 
Ww 
w 


We have 30 copies this vals 
able work on hand, and, unt! 
further notice, will send on¢ 
copy of ‘*Killebrew’s (russe? 
and Forage Crops’’ to any #¢ 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as a pre 
mium for $1 in new subscrip 
tions to The Progressive Fst 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pro 
gressive Farmer one year * 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 


RALEIGH, B.S 
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